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' X Y ITHIN the total Ecumenical Movement there is one par- 
ticular piece of work which has been the task of the World 

Conference on Faith and Order.* ‘The divided Churches of 
Christendom both can and should do all within their power to grow 
together towards unity by co-operative effort in theological study, in 
works of mercy, in bringing the Christian conscience to bear upon the 
problems of human life. ‘There is much that can and should be done 
without waiting for agreement on those differences of faith and order 
which keep the Churches divided. But all the time, while we are doing 
it, we have to ask the question: ““Why must we face the world as di- 
vided Churches; why cannot we do it as fellow members of one great 
Church, all in full union and communion with one another?” The 
task of the Faith and Order Movement is to keep this question before 
the Churches and to help them towards finding the answer to it. 


I 


Only Churches themselves are competent to take actual steps 
towards reunion by entering into negotiations with one another. Hence 
it is not for Faith and Order to tell the Churches what they ought to 
believe or do, or to frame and propose schemes of union. Its task is to 
draw Churches together into conference, so that they may discuss their 
differences and grow in mutual understanding. Its faith and hope are 

that such conference will help the Churches to find their way to full 
and complete union. Respect for the autonomy of the Churches is 


* In this paper the phrase “Faith and Order,” when spelled with initial capitals, is used to 
stand for “The World Conference on Faith and Order” commonly known as “The Faith and 


Order Movement.” 
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shown by the fact that the membership of a World Conference 1s con- 
fined to delegates chosen and commissioned by the Churches to be 
their representatives. Its Report does not take the form of recommen- 
dations: it is a statement of findings, recording both agreements and 
disagreements, submitted to the judgment of the Churches. 

The Conference appoints its Continuation Committee to carry on 
the work until it shall hand over its trust to delegates freshly appointed 
by the Churches for another World Conference. In general, therefore, 
the Faith and Order method of working involves the recurrence of 
three phases: 

1. The World Conference discovers what measure of agreement 
can be reached on matters divisive of Church unity, and at what points 
irreconcilable disagreements call for further study. ‘These reports 
are submitted to the Churches. 

2. The Continuation Committee receives from the Churches state- 
ments of their judgments on the Reports of the World Conference, 
and refers outstanding points of disagreement to small international 
commissions of theologians for their consideration. 

3. When, in the judgment of the Continuation Committee, the 
time is ripe for the calling of another World Conference, this is done, 
and the reports of the Commissions on the subjects entrusted to them 
form the basis of its discussions. 


II 


When the Edinburgh Conference adjourned in August, 1937, its 
Continuation Committee had three tasks before it. First, it had to take 
stock of the findings of the Conference, asking the Churches to express 
their judgments on its Report. Secondly, in the light of the Report 
and these judgments, it had to decide what subjects next needed to be 
studied and to set that study going. Thirdly, it had to carry out the 
instructions of the Conference in the formation of the World Council 
of Churches. ‘The Conference had decided that, provided certain con- 
ditions were fulfilled, what had hitherto been the Faith and Order 
Movement should become the Faith and Order Commission of the 
World Council; it was left to the Continuation Committee to decide 
whether the constitution adopted for the World Council should satisfy 
these conditions. 

‘The year 1938 saw the constitution for the World Council drawn 
up at Utrecht in May. When the Faith and Order Continuation Com- 
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mittee met in August this was examined and discussed. Finally the 
Committee agreed that, subject to certain amendments being incor- 
porated in the constitution, it should be approved as satisfying the 
Edinburgh requirements, and that at the first meeting of the World 
Council Assembly the Edinburgh Continuation Committee should 
become the World Council’s Commission on Faith and Order. Till 
then, it should continue doing its own work independently as hitherto. 
At that time it was confidently expected that the union would be con- 
summated in 1941. But the war intervened, and now we are looking 
forward for it to come to pass at Amsterdam in 1948. 

Meanwhile the Continuation Committee has been carrying on with 
its other two duties. ‘he Edinburgh Conference Report and volumes 
containing a full record of its proceedings were issued in English, 
French and German. ‘The Report itself was sent to all the participating 
Churches with a covering letter asking for their judgments upon it. 
By 1940 twenty-six Churches had responded to this request, and their 
contributions were issued in two pamphlets entitled “Statements Re- 
ceived from Churches on the Report of the Edinburgh Conference.” 

Some of these Statements were already available when the Con- 
tinuation Committee met in August, 1938, more in August, 19309. 
Even without them one thing had become clear before the end of the 
Edinburgh Conference. This was that most of the disagreements which 
that Conference brought to light and failed to reconcile had their roots 
in differing conceptions of the Church. It was therefore agreed in 
1938 that the first thing required was a Commission on “The Church.” 
‘This was set up under the chairmanship of Dr. Newton Flew, the Prin- 
cipal of Wesley House, Cambridge, England, together with a co-oper- 
ating American Theological Committee presided over by Dr. G. W. 
Richards of the Evangelical and Reformed Church. Other subjects 
were suggested as also needing study, among them the ways of worship 
characteristic of different traditions in Christendom, and the thorny 
topic of intercommunion. ‘There was a good deal of discussion about 
these but, having dealt with the World Council constitution and es- 
tablished its Commission on the Church, the Committee decided to 
have another year of reflection before taking further action. 

The next meeting was held towards the end of August, 1939. Dr. 
Flew and Dr. Richards presented reports on the way in which the 
work of the Commission on the Church and the American ‘Theological 
Committee was shaping; papers on the New Testament ‘Teaching on 
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the Church by the Archimandrite Cassian, Professor de Zwaan and 
Professor Wahlstrom were read and discussed. The committee ad- 
journed amid alarming rumors heralding an imminent outbreak of 
war, but before adjourning was able to approve the plans submitted by 
Dr. Flew and Dr. Richards, to define the terms of reference for Com- 
missions on Ways of Worship and on Intercommunion, to authorize 
the Secretary to take the necessary steps to call these Commissions into 
being and set them to work, and to empower its Executive Committee 
to act on its behalf until the Continuation Committee itself could meet 
again. 


III 


Then the storm of war broke. The world was divided, and inter- 
national co-operation on the full scale became impossible. What was to 
be done? Nothing could have been more fatal than for the Commis- 
sions to be formed, do their work, and produce their reports on one 
side of the dividing line, prepared on the cessation of hostilities to 
present the world with faits accomplis. On the other hand, in some 
parts of the world, remote, at any rate for a while, from the scene of 
hostilities, men were able, keen and eager to get on with the work. It 
was decided that whatever could be done should be done, but that all 
should be provisional so far as the drawing up of actual Reports of 
Commissions was concerned. The war years could be used for the pro- 
vision in various quarters of material to be the basis of discussion when 
fully international co-operation should again become possible. 

Advantage was taken of the fact that the Churches in the United 
States represented a wide variety of denominational traditions. It was 
the one country in the whole world where so widely representative a 
group could meet for Faith and Order discussions. From October, 
1939, onwards the American Theological Committee met twice 
yearly. Papers were read and discussed on the Biblical teaching about 
the Church, on its historical origin and development, and on the con- 
ceptions of the Church held in different denominations. In 1945 a Re- 
port was published (The Nature of the Church, Chicago: Willett, 
Clark and Co.), containing an introductory survey by Dr. Clarence T. 
Craig of the questions discussed, eleven denominational statements 
by members of different Churches, and a summary record of the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee by its chairman, Dr. Richards. An Ameri- 
can section of the Commission on Intercommunion was also formed, 
with Dr. Hugh ‘Thomson Kerr (Presbyterian) as chairman, and Dr. 
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Charles W. Lowry (Protestant Episcopal) as secretary. A question- 
naire was drawn up and meetings held to discuss the answers and pre- 
pare a report, which was printed in 1942. 

‘The American Theological Committee on the Church continues to 
meet twice yearly. Elsewhere in the world such meetings and discus- 
sions have not yet been possible. But in different countries scholars 
and groups of scholars have been at work producing material for the 
use of Dr. Flew’s Commission. In February, 1946, he reported that he 
had received statements on the doctrine of the Church from the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches in the U.S.A., and from the Church of 
England, the Methodist Church and the Society of Friends in Great 
Britain. He hoped to receive parallel statements from Churches of the 
Presbyterian and Reformed tradition. Provisionally he still held to the 
program of work presented to the Continuation Committee in 1939, 
which envisaged the preparation of four books: 


1. Biblicai Doctrine; 

2. Historical Volume; i.e., the idea of the Church in Christian 
theology from the second century onwards till the nineteenth; 

3. The “Confessional” Volume; i.e., the statements of the various 
communions, declaring the views held by them with regard to 
the Church; 

4. Dogmatic or Systematic, containing constructive statements aim- 
ing at a synthesis of the varying views, and at a doctrine of the 
Church which would be accepted by all of us today. 


Dr. Flew added that to his mind the outstanding problem was that 
of reconciling points of view which might be called respectively, 
“protestant” and ‘‘catholic.”’ There can, I think, be little doubt that 
he is right. This question has recently come to the fore in the American 
Theological Committee in discussing Church Continuity and Unity 
by H. Burn-Murdoch. That book, published in 1945, maintained that 
historical research supported the traditional catholic view, that the 
episcopate derives its status and authority in the Church from the 
apostles through a series of consecrations continuous down the ages, 
that this link through successive episcopal consecrations is necessary 
to any Church if it is to be one with the Church of the New ‘Testament. 
This view has been further emphasized in The Apostolic Ministry, a 
composite volume edited by Dr. K. E. Kirk, Bishop of Oxford, Eng- 
land, published in 1946. These are works of responsible scholarship, 
making contributions to our understanding of the early history of 
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the Church. Over against them stands the protestant emphasis on the 
view that the ground of the Church’s unity and continuity hes in the 
invisible world. It is to be found in the unity and continuity of the 
risen and ascended Lord, “Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, today and 
for ever”; he can and does embody himself in groups of faithful men 
and women as and where he will; they need no other unity and con- 
tinuity than that which is deepest of all, membership in the body of the 
one Christ. 

The reunion of Christendom will require a reconciliation of these 
two views, and it must be a reconciliation which gives due place to the 
truths for which each stands, without ignoring any of them or explain- 
ing them away. This is at the center of the problems entrusted for study 
to the Commission on the Church. 

In 1939 Professor van der Leeuw of Groningen, Holland, undertook 
the chairmanship of the Commission on Ways of Worship, with Pastor 
Kooiman of Amsterdam as secretary. In May, 1940, when the German 
occupation of the Netherlands severed communication between them 
and the Faith and Order secretariat, plans for the work of the Com- 
mission were sufficiently advanced for a number of contributors to be 
asked to write papers for its use when it should be able to assemble, 
and papers were received from America, Great Britain, Switzerland, 
Egypt, Africa, India, Australia and New Zealand. At the end of the war 
Professor van der Leeuw was for a time Minister of Education in the 
Dutch Government, and Pastor Kooiman became a professor. ‘They 
obtained the help of W. Vos, an able and keen young theological stu- 
dent at Groningen, who became assistant secretary of the Commission 
and attended the meeting of the Faith and Order Executive Commit- 
tee at Geneva in February, 1946. In the fall of that year Mr. Vos came 
to England for postgraduate study at Oxford and in January, 1947, 
Professor van der Leeuw came over and presided in Oxford at a 
preliminary meeting of the Commission. It was decided to work for 
the production of two books giving a scholarly survey of Christian 
worship in New Testament times and of its later development, to 
elicit papers descriptive and explanatory of present-day practice, and 
to aim at making a Report which should attempt to answer the ques- 
tion: Are the existing differences in ways of worship (a) based on dif- 
ferences in doctrine so that they could only coexist in one Church 
after these doctrinal differences had been reconciled, or (b) are they 
attempts to do what is essentially the same thing in different ways in 
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order to meet different psychological or cultural circumstances? With 
this program of work in view decisions were taken about invitations 
to membership and collaboration. 

It was originally suggested that, since the Commission on the 
Church was to have its headquarters in England and that on Ways of 
Worship in Holland, the work of the Commission on Intercommunion 
should be directed from the American continent. But correspondence 
in the fall of 1939 made it clear that, war or no war, this Commission 
would have to be organized in two sections, with two headquarters on 
the two sides of the Atlantic Ocean. As has already been said, the 
American Section was able to be formed and to hold meetings, and 
produced a Report in 1942. It was not possible to form the Section 
based in Europe until 1946, when Professor Donald M. Baillie, of 
St. Andrew’s, Scotland, undertook the chairmanship and secured the 
assistance of the Rev. Dr. George Johnston, also of St. Andrew’s, as 
secretary. Meanwhile there had been collected for the use of the Com- 
mission a number of statements describing the actually existing rules 
and customs of Churches concerning intercommunion and open com- 
munion. ‘These, like the Report of the American Section, were printed 
and issued in pamphlet form. 

Both the American Report and the statements on existing rules and 
customs confine themselves to describing the present state of affairs. 
They are the fruit of inquiries which are a necessary preliminary to the 
work on this subject that lies before us. It is not the task of Faith and 
Order to tell the Churches what they ought or ought not to hold and 
do, but is is our task to help them to grow in understanding one an- 
other’s theological principles. It is very much to be hoped, therefore, 
that the Commission on Intercommunion will now, starting from the 
material already collected, give its main attention to a discussion of the 
theological grounds of existing practices. The European Section, 
under Professor Baillie’s guidance, can make this its concern from 
the outset. It may be that the American Section will reconvene its 
members and carry forward its work into this field. 


IV 


Although in 1939 the Continuation Committee had authorized its 
Executive Committee to act in its name till it could meet again, no 
meetings of either were possible till 1946. During this time we lost 
by death our chairman, Archbishop William Temple, and our British 
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vice-chairman, Dr. A. E. Garvie. Those, who from the inside know 

something of their guidance of the movement from Lausanne to Edin- 

burgh and after, know how great is our loss; the continued vitality of 

Faith and Order is its testimonial to the enduring quality of their 

leadership. When at last the Executive Committee was able to meet at | 
Geneva in February, 1946, Pastor Boegner took the chair, and it was 

decided not to take any steps towards filling the chairmanship till the 

whole Continuation Committee itself could meet again. So we carry 

on under our four vice-chairmen, Bishop Aulén, Pastor Boegner, 

Archbishop Germanos and Dr. G. W. Richards. 

Other action taken by the Executive Committee in February, 1946, 
included the filling up of vacancies on the Continuation Committee. 
Now at last it was possible to secure representation of the German 
Evangelical Church. To assist in the work of the Commissions, and to 
strengthen their international character, each was to be provided with 
a vice-chairman in a country other than that of the chairman and secre- 
tary: Professor Skydsgaard of Copenhagen, Denmark, has accepted this 
position for ““The Church,” Professor Alivisatos of Athens, Greece, for 
“Intercommunion.” ‘The nomination for “Ways of Worship” has still 
to be made. The Rev. Oliver S. Tomkins, British Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, was appointed to be also Assistant Secre- 
tary for Faith and Order. 

The Continuation Committee itself is to meet at Clarens, Switzer- 
land, at the end of August this year. Most of our time will, I hope, be 
spent in doing what fundamentally Faith and Order exists to do; 
namely, in learning better to understand one another’s beliefs and 
practices. Each Commission is being asked to provide two speakers, 
drawn from different traditions in Christendom, to provide material 
for our discussion. 


V 


When I became secretary of Faith and Order in 1933 we were at 
the beginning of the long process of rapprochement, of conversations 
and negotiations between the Life and Work and Faith and Order 
Movements which led to the 1937 decision of the Oxford and Edin- 
burgh Conferences to unite in the World Council of Churches. At 
last that union is about to be consummated. Looking to the future, I 
do not think I can better end this survey of the present situation than 
by quoting what I wrote in 1933 of the principles to which Faith and 
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Order has tried to be faithful in the past and must continue to be faith- 
ful in the future. 


When any movement such as ours is well under way, it always has to beware of 
becoming so preoccupied with the business of keeping itself moving that it loses 
sight of the purpose for which it was set in motion. In our particular Movement 
there are two dangers to be avoided. The first is the danger of devoting so much 
money, time and energy to matters of organisation and administration that slow 
progress in the Movement’s real work is hidden behind a delusive sense of 
activity. Appointments have to be made, records kept, finance administered and 
accounts rendered. These things require money, time and energy. But unless the 
issue is an even greater expenditure of money, time and energy on the actual study 
and comparison of the different ecclesiastical traditions, the proportions are 
wrong and the Movement suffers. 

The second danger is that of forgetting that Faith and Order is, so to speak, a 
movement created in order to perish. . . . With that final reconciliation of disa- 
greements for which we work and pray, the Lausanne Movement will first sing 
Laus Deo and then Nunc Dimittis. Hence the determination to explore and fully 
and frankly to face disagreements (which is a distinctive characteristic of the 
Movement) must always be coupled with an equally resolute determination to 
explore every possible way of their reconciliation, and to thank God for every 
advance made by the Churches which diminishes the scope of our work. Move- 
ments are not immune to the influence of a kind of instinct of self-preservation. 
No more than men do they find it easy to accept the saying that he that loseth his 
life shall save it. But forewarned is forearmed, and with our eyes opened to the 
danger we shall steadily resist the temptation to let our Movement become the 
devil’s agent for keeping the churches apart rather than God’s minister of recon- 
ciliation. 

It follows that the future of the Faith and Order Movement must be a progres- 
sive realisation of its vocation to a ministry of reconciliation. What will this re- 
quire in the way of definite, concrete activities? . . . 

It is inevitable that much of the work of the Movement should increasingly be 
work for theologians. It is the theologian’s task to reflect upon the faith and 
practice of Christians as they are actually being exercised, to elucidate their 
underlying principles, set them in their historical perspective, and reveal their 
mutual compatibility and incompatibility. But this theological work will be 
barren unless in turn its results are tested by experiments in faith and practice 
carried out not by theologians alone but by all sorts and conditions of Christians. 
It is doubtful whether these experiments can be initiated directly by the Move- 
ment itself. To do so might involve it in sponsoring activities inconsistent with 
the convictions of some of the participating churches, and this would destroy its 
specific usefulness as a meeting ground on which the official representatives of 
all churches can meet fearlessly to examine their own and one another’s posi- 
tions. All the more need is there that the Faith and Order Movement shall not 
carry on its own work in isolation from other bodies, but with a full realisation 
of its place as a co-operating unit in the Reunion Movement as a whole. 


A COMMON LANGUAGE 
By DENIS DE ROUGEMONT 


UROPE held many surprises for me when, after an absence of 

several years, I returned there in 1946. A great intellectual 

alertness, often allied to a kind of cynicism which was easy 
enough to explain; a profound need of realism but too little knowledge 
of world conditions to sustain it; renewed interest in metaphysics; and 
finally a general politization of ideas — that was the picture of the in- 
tellectual circles over there as it appeared to me. Quite naturally, the 
counterpart of most of these traits could be observed in religious 
thought. But what surprised me was to find in the latter a lively con- 
sciousness of the need for true community and for new communal 
structures. I saw among the intellectuals — obsessed as they were by 
politics — neither invention nor systematic research in regard to new 
political forms: they either held to the old régime of parties, or to the 
totalitarian solution of the Marxian type. 

Community consciousness has been reawakened in the churches of 
Europe by the Resistance as well as by economic misery: hence it is 
missionary as well as charitable, offensive as well as defensive. From the 
missionary point of view, it is manifested, on the one hand, by an 
urge for social action which would lead the Church to enter the sphere 
of political economy by suggesting to it institutions more comform- 
able to the Christian idea of man, and on the other hand, by a desire 
for action within the Church itself, to the end that the latter might be 
led to offer in its worship service a structure more efficacious for spirit- 
ual life, a more organic discipline for the faithful. It is this second 
trend which I want to examine. Among Protestants as well as Catholics 
it has taken the form of a liturgical revival. 

But before going further, I want to underscore the fact that the im- 
petus toward social action and the liturgical revival, far from exclud- 
ing one another in principle or revealing two tendencies in conflict 
within the Church — as often happened in the nineteenth century — 
sprang from one and the same spiritual attitude. In fact, if on the one 
hand the “social” Christians seek to Christianize society outside the 
churches, if on the other hand the “liturgists” seek to make piety 
within the Church more communal, it is because both are intent to 
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conform to the doctrine of the Incarnation, in the light of which their 
efforts appear equally necessary and thus complementary. Here again 
Life and Work rejoins Faith and Order. 


I 


Signs of a Liturgical Revival. Let us, first of all, cite a few facts: 

A well-defined movement is emerging among the Catholics of France 
to have the Mass said in French and to popularize the translations 
into the vernacular; while at the same time influential bishops are 
recommending to the faithful the reading of the Bible. In several 
seminaries — according to young priests who have just finished their 
studies — efforts are being made to purify the doctrine of the sacra- 
ments from Aristotelian concepts and magic which have made it so 
difficult to reconcile with the Protestant or Orthodox concepts of the 
Gospel. The intended objective, however, is not to draw nearer to 
other confessions, but to render the Roman liturgy more appealing 
and efficacious. In Paris, the Holy Orthodox Liturgy is said in French 
in two churches, and an Orthodox branch of the Benedictines was 
formed during the war with a liturgy lkewise translated into French. 
On their part, several Lutheran churches are in process of a pro- 
nounced return to their original liturgy, after having suffered for 
two centuries an impoverishment comparable to that of the Calvinist 
churches. But it is precisely among the latter that we can best observe 
the phenomenon of liturgical restoration, since it had to start from so 
near the zero point. 

In Calvinist circles in France and Switzerland, among many young 
pastors, among students of theology and influential laymen, the legiti- 
macy of liturgy in itself is no longer being argued, as it was before the 
war. Rather, various proposals for a revised order of service are being 
considered by church committees, and certain specific problems — 
such as the place in the service to be assigned to the Decalogue — are 
being discussed. (According to Calvin and his Strasbourg Liturgy, the 
Decalogue should be recited after the promises of grace.) One notices 
that young Barthians, in spite of the distrust which Karl Barth con- 
tinues to voice in regard to liturgy (‘It’s theatrical,” he once said), are 
not the least active in this domain. In the French section of Switzerland 
the movement called “Church and Liturgy,” freely inspired by An- 
glicanism, has already won several parishes. Several religious “com- 
munities” of men or women have sprung up in the country. I know 
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of three in Switzerland and one in Burgundy near the ancient Abbey 
of Cluny. There the liturgical life holds a place which is constantly 
growing. 

These are scattered symptoms and not for the moment discernible 
elsewhere than in limited circles of the élite. How much importance 
ought one to attribute to them? Are we in the presence of the germs 
of a genuine liturgical renaissance or only of sporadic revivals, acci- 
dental and with little promise of continuance? Is there behind these 
preoccupations and these beginnings a common necessity which ties 
them together? No one can answer as to the future. But as I try to place 
within our epoch the several signs which I have just mentioned, they 
seem to me a direct answer to the profound need of this day. 


BF 


Community and Language. The whole world feels it, many have 
voiced it: our century no longer has genuine loci communes. It has 
lost that common spiritual measure which conferred upon the medi- 
eval and classical civilizations their grandeur and their sense of unity. 
We live, for example, in a great confusion of contradictory ethics: for 
the fact is that in a single day we have to make decisions now in the 
name of conscience, now in the name of some science or other, or again 
according to the national interest, or the prejudices of a class, or a ro- 
mantic ideal, or a fashion, a psychoanalytical theory, a system of hy- 
giene, a party, etc. ‘The result is that the loci communes, the common 
and accepted expressions — today we speak of them as standards of 
evaluation — céase to be truly common, and have themselves become 
indeterminate. The words liberty, authority, spirit, justice, democracy, 
truth take on as many different meanings (and often incompatible 
ones) as there are standards of evaluation in our heads. It has come 
to this: that if war breaks out in the near future, we can be sure that 
all the countries will wage it in the name of liberty, of justice, of de- 
mocracy, for these terms designate such contradictory realities that 
there will remain no other possibility either of exchange or arbitration 
save that of the atomic bombs. At Babel, men divided because they 
began to speak different languages. Our situation is worse: we all pro- 
nounce the same words but at the same time given them different 
meanings. It is speech itself, the sign and gauge of the human com- 
munity, which is stricken to the heart, and which is on the verge of 


losing its primordial functions of definition, regulation, and communi- 
cation. 
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The totalitarian régimes thoroughly understood that the problems 
of communication and that of language are closely united. To the 
anarchy of vocabulary, hence of moral and political judgment, they 
opposed regulations that were schematic and sweeping, but tempo- 
rarily effective. It was the Party which dictated the actual meaning of 
words, thus re-creating an appearance of order. It was the Party which 
both supplied and imposed new symbols, that is to say, the plastic 
language of gestures, of insignia, of uniforms. This sociological need 
for ritual appears to have thus far escaped the attention of the de- 
mocracies. It is here that the liturgical renascence is integrated with 
the forces of our era: in fact, it represents the only serious attempt, 
among us, to surmount the verbal anarchy which I have just defined 
as being at the same time sign and cause of the community disintegra- 

tion from which we are suffering. 

Liturgy and Semantics. According to its etymology, liturgy signifies 
a “public work.” By definition it is therefore a communal reality. 
Furthermore, it is a reality creative of the true community, and that 
for two principal reasons: first, the liturgy is performed by the people, 
it calls out their participation, their avowed loyalty, both inwardly 
and outwardly, it thus demonstrates its existence and furnishes the 
pure prototype of a public order freely accepted. The situation of the 
man who is receiving the sacrament should be considered the true 
foundation of all Christian sociology. Secondly, liturgy is a language 
of co-ordinated sentences and gestures; it thus guarantees and defines 
the common meaning of the words and their actual authority. 

It is on the second point that I should like to insist. It might be said 
that theology and philosophy play more exactly than liturgy the role 
of defining activities in regard to the vocabulary. But it must be noted 
that terms such as grace or liberty are defined by theologians and phi- 
losophers in an analytical manner; they make (and this is to a certain 
extent methodically inevitable) abstractions of their living context. 
On the contrary, it seems to me that the liturgy defines these same 
terms by synthesis, within the body itself of the community, by the 
entire context of the service, and in immediate liaison with physical 
gestures and attitudes; hence, by inclusion, by an enrichment of the 
sense of their value and efficacy. Simplifying for the sake of symmetry, 
one might say that theology provokes reflection in regard to certain 
terms while liturgy makes of them reflexes of the entire being. Let us 
take another comparison: one feels all the difference there is between 
the word attention analyzed by a psychologist and the word Attention! 
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pronounced by the leader of a troop (Garde a vous! in French; Ach- 
tung! in German), or again in the exhortation “Let us attend!”’ pro- 
nounced by an Orthodox priest in the Divine Liturgy. Similarly with 
the verb to believe in our conversation and the verb J believe at the 
beginning of the Credo. And in the same way one may well reflect on 
the fact that the words peace or liberty, to which all our parties, doc- 
trines, and revolutionary sects give their own one-sided definition, 
winding up by making them contradictory, recover only in the liturgy 
their full weight, their complete meaning, immediate and concrete. 
(“The peace of God which surpasses all understanding’; “go in peace” ; 
“deliver us from evil” — deliverance always linked to pardon, to glori- 
fication, etc.) 

In the last analysis, the full meaning of words which have else- 
where become so hard to define authoritatively — grace, liberation, 
spirit, peace, justice, truth, society, good and evil — was given to our 
Western civilization by the Bible. And liturgy makes these words live 
in their Biblical context, thus unceasingly restoring them to their 
spiritual etymology. For liturgy is composed chiefly of quotations from 
the Psalms, the Gospels, and the Epistles. In turn, many apostolic salu- 
tations and doxologies which our liturgies draw from the Epistles, 
were themselves taken by the authors of the Epistles from the first 
liturgies of the Church. That, at least, is the thesis advanced by Prof. 
Cullmann of Basle. 

Of course, what is true of single words is also true of a large number 
of compound expressions, proverbs, and popular sayings stemming 
from the Bible, transmitted by the liturgies, and forming an important 
part of our literature. Remove the Bible and suppress the national 
liturgies: you will render incomprehensible not only the literature of 
the Middle Ages, but innumerable allusions, turns of phraseology, | 
quotations not indicated by quotation marks, poetic devices, semantic . 
qualifications, processes of reasoning, exclamations, etc., in works as 
diverse as Goethe’s Faust, The Flowers of Evil by Baudelaire, Nie- 
tzsche’s Zarathustra, the Four Quartets of Eliot and the novels of Gide. 
A fat book might be written on this question: to what degree is the 
slight common meaning. which our vocabularies still preserve due to 
Biblical and liturgical recollections? 

Liturgy and Ecumenism. One might argue at length, I admit, from 
a strictly sociological and cultural point of view, the practical im- 
portance in the world of today of a vast liturgical restoration, where 
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the churches are much in the minority. But what appears to me beyond 
doubt is the practical importance of such a restoration for the rap- 
prochement of the different communions. 

Before and after the war I took part, in Europe, in numerous meet- 
ings of intellectuals organized for the purpose of confronting the theo- 
logical or political positions of the three great Christian communions 
and of finding an area of agreement. But from these discussions each 
man went out with an increased feeling of the inherent correctness of 
his own system, which seemed to me to be contrary to the goal en- 
visaged. And in fact, in this plan, union would not operate save in the 
form of a not very desirable compromise, or by the abdication of one 
of the doctrines represented — something very unlikely. Things are 
altogether different when a Christian assists or takes part in the liturgy 
of another communion. For a discussion, however fraternal, brings 
into play, exercises and stimulates, the faculties of distinction and ex- 
clusion; while in the other case, before the living reality of a different 
religious experience, it is the spirit of comprehension and of participa- 
tion which comes to the front. It may happen that the reaction is nega- 
tive, and that the visitor feels repulsed, estranged, by what goes on be- 
fore and around him. But the feeling of respect which pervades the 
ceremony, the fact that all are turned toward the cross on the altar, the 
expectation of the successive acts, all this holds the attention in a cur- 
rent of participation, retards judgment, and predisposes to a sort of 
receptivity which the intellect too easily prohibits. ‘The man who dis- 
cusses is reduced to the minor but immediate necessity of being right; 
he sends back the ball, he does not want to be hit; whereas he who as- 
sists at a worship service is plunged into an existential situation where he 
does not feel himself questioned save in a more fundamental manner. 
Even if he is in an inward state of refusal, the fact that the expression 
of this refusal is suspended permits an act of comprehension more 
profound and concrete. That is why the Orthodox and certain Angli- 
cans are not wrong when they reply to those who question them con- 
cerning the doctrine of their Church: read our liturgies, or better yet, 
take part in our services. 

But this brings us to a more specific point. ‘The Anglican who takes 
part in the Lutheran service or the Lutheran who takes part in the 
Roman Mass, discovers that the liturgical structure and most of the 
words pronounced are well known to him. And because he is familiar 
with the language it is easier for him to-distinguish that which is really 
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specific in the spirit and the style of the Church which he 1s visiting. 
Conversely, the believer from a non-liturgical Church, attending an 
Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Anglican, or Lutheran ceremony, will be 
tempted to attach an excessive importance to the vestments, the music, 
the setting, i.e., the decoration. If he stops there, it is he who at that 
moment is the victim of the ‘‘materialism,” the ‘‘sensualism,” and the 
“theatrical” forms with which he reproaches the ritualists. ‘The setting 
conceals from him the real drama whose spirit alone is important to 
those engaged in it. He will be tempted to reject all hope of fraternal 
association with a Church which he will have judged only by appear- 
ances — of which he has moreover exaggerated the importance. ‘The 
obstacle to union, or at least to comprehension, will in this case come 
from the absence of a common language, from precisely that language 
which liturgy offers to the other Churches. 

We now see the real and not accidental bond which unites ecumeni- 
cal striving and the liturgical revival, especially among Protestants of 
the Calvinist tradition. The one brings the other along, summons it 
and assists it. The young French and Swiss pastors of whom I spoke 
above feel very strongly that in re-establishing a liturgical framework 
in their services they rediscover the great commonplaces of primitive 
Christianity and at the same time, without ceding anything of doctrine, 
they arrange new ways of approach, ways more truly right and practi- 
cal, toward the four other communions. One of these young pastors, 
Max Thurian, has recently republished important fragments of the lit- 
urgy of Calvin, under the title Joy of Heaven on Earth. It is noteworthy 
that the Decalogue is put into French verse and that it was to be 
chanted, just like most of the prayers, the Credo, and the doxologies. 
May one hope that on the other hand, while insisting that the Mass be 
said in the living language (as it originally was), the young Catholic 
priests think also about facilitating reciprocal understanding and of 
reducing certain external and non-essential obstacles which have cre- 
ated so much misunderstanding, so much avoidable polemics? When 
the Calvinists have a complete liturgy and the Catholic Mass is said in 
French, I do not say that the union will be made, but I do say that the 
people of the churches will see better that it is not the use of candles or 
a few embroidered vestments which separates the two communions: 
they will see better the slight difference there is between the words 
pronounced in the various Churches; and finally they will be enabled 
in a measure to evaluate much more justly that which unites us and 
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that which is still irreducible. Doubtless this will be only a first step 
toward the desired federation. And while it is certain that it will not 
be enough, the necessity for it seems to me to be no less clear. 

For a Modern Worship Service. I do not want to conclude these re- 
marks leaving the reader with the impression that I am making myself 
the advocate ofa “‘return’’—to whatever it may be. To establish the fact 
that liturgy answers to a common need and challenge of our time and 
would enable us to re-establish (between Christians to begin with) a 
common language — that is not to appeal to the past, but rather to an 
act of creation. ‘he error of many Protestants, once the generation of 
Luther and Calvin had passed away (and above all during the Puritan 
period) was precisely to imagine that by suppressing liturgy they had 
rediscovered the “purity and simplicity of the primitive worship serv- 
ice.’ But — the primitive Church was liturgical; today we realize that. 
All our attempted returns to the past are lable to errors of this kind, 
Le., the “returns” are imaginary. Therefore, it is not because the 
primitive Christians had a liturgy that we should have one, but by 
virtue of the needs of today and with a view to the future. And we do 
not respond to that need by restoring archaic rituals which, though 
often very beautiful, probably did not die out without a reason. Don’t 
let us forget that Gothic was modern in the Middle Ages! We need a 
modern worship service, a living one — and after so many “‘venerable”’ 
texts, a youthful liturgy. 

Yet the fact is that liturgical evolution seems to be arrested for cen- 
turies. After the Council of Trent the Catholic Mass was suddenly fixed 
in a unique type and never varied again. ‘The great vitality, the diver- 
sity, the profusion of rites which characterized the Middle Ages, were 
for a time prolonged in the Churches which issued from the Reforma- 
tion, then they became congealed there also, and have changed little 
save in the direction of continued impoverishment. 

But it is perhaps the very excess of this impoverishment, paralleling 
the dissolution of the genuine community, which is giving birth to the 
revival which I pointed out at the beginning. And it is perhaps the 
Churches which are most impoverished, most denuded, which will 
point the way to a new liturgical life. T'wo reasons, principally, lead 
me to believe this. These Churches, from the very fact of the meager- 
ness of their ritual, are more free than others to innovate, i.e., to reply 
to the vital question of today in a manner both direct and new. More- 
over, it happens that these very churches have just undergone an im- 
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pressive theological re-orientation without parallel in the other com- 
munions. I am thinking of Karl Barth, Emil Brunner, of their very 
numerous disciples, and in general of the astonishing theological vi- 
tality which one sees in France, Switzerland and Holland for the last 
twenty years. The Reformation Churches seem to me in a good posi- 
tion to avoid the double danger of timid traditionalism and irrespon- 
sible fantasy in innovation. 

The true problem of the century is that of the community. It is 
bound up with the problem of a common language. Liturgy can con- 
tribute toward recreating and authenticating this language; but only 
under two equally determinative conditions: it must remain Biblical 
at its source, and it must find a contemporaneous form. It is only ina 
creative effort, surpassing both our riches and our poverties, through a 
general forward movement, that our present divisions will be able to 
transform themselves into converging diversities. 


NATHAN SOEDERBLOM AND 
CHRISTIAN UNITY 


By WALTER SILLEN 


HE evangelical reformation of the Church was purchased at 

great price — the breakup of the unity of Western Christi- 

anity. The subsequent history of the Protestant Churches is 
largely taken up with accounts of continued divisions. That conditions 
in this year of grace 1947 are altogether different, while no one man’s 
doing, reflects in very major part the effective efforts of Archbishop 
Nathan Soederblom, and his sense of the need that all communions 
“possess an organ for common action in word and deed, an effective 
fellowship around the Cross of Christ, helping us serve our common 
Lord with strengthened hands.’ 


I 


Introduction to Ecumenicity. Although it is not absolutely clear 
_when and under what circumstances Soederblom first laid hold upon 
and was gripped by the ideal of Christian unity, there are two factors 
which had a definite bearing upon it: first, the interest in foreign 
missions aroused and sustained in his parental home in Sweden; and, 
second, the student missionary society at the University of Upsala. 
This student missionary society opened new understandings for him, 
by bringing him into active participation in the Student Christian 
Conference which was held at Stockholm during his student days. At 
this conference he first became acquainted with Wilfred Monod, the 
French Protestant leader who was to prove himself a most able and 
steadfast fellow worker. 

The strongest ecumenical influence, however, came from his jour- 
ney to Northfield in 1890 where, according to his own testimony, he 
first got a glimpse of the mighty movement of the Church universal as 
he met Christian young men gathered from all parts of the world. 
Soederblom was then twenty-four years old and had already shown 
promise of the brilliant future that lay before him. At Northfield he 
heard Moody preach and Sankey sing. In a series of articles written for 
the Gothenburg Weekly he stressed Moody’s dynamic personality, his 
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freedom from a sectarian spirit, his concern for individual men and 
the childlike simplicity of his faith. 

No one [wrote Soederblom] who visits the Northfield Conference can escape 
the feeling that it is a glorious gift of God to have received among these young 
men from different parts of the world a strong impression of the unity of the 
Church of Christ. In such a gathering we have brothers from all parts of North 
America, from Great Britain, the Continent of Europe, from Japan, the most 
remarkable of present-day mission fields. We listen to a speaker pleading for 
China’s millions with the knowledge and love of the nature of that land, or we 
hear a dark-skinned Hindu with a voice trembling with emotion appealing to the 
Christian love for his people; and who can help but feel the universality of 
Christ’s kingdom and the greatness of the responsibility resting on the Christian 
Church?? 

The great plans and endeavors for the unity of the Churches which 
Soederblom nurtured all his life received their inspiration at these 
Northfield student meetings where he was led to write the following 
prayer in his diary: “Lord, grant me humility and wisdom to serve 
the great cause of the unity of thy Church.” Subsequent student meet- 
ings at Amsterdam in 1891 and Vadstena, Sweden, in 1895 served to 
open wider his eyes to the supra-national unity of Christendom. 

While the theological faculty at Upsala was not then a leader in 
ecumenical thought. Soederblom’s own theological thinking devel- 
oped under its influence. Here the foundations were laid for that reli- 
gious ecumenicity which became a prelude to and was never an alien 
influence upon his churchly ecumenical labor. At the same time that 
these spiritual horizons were being widened he was led into a finer 
understanding and appreciation of the worthwhileness and unique- 
ness of Lutheranism as it now stood forth in clearer light before him. 

Soederblom’s years in Paris, where he became pastor of the Swedish 
Church and chaplain of the Legation, with their opportunities for 
study under the Protestant faculty of the University and his private 
study of the world religions, proved to be of utmost importance for the 
development of his scientific historical studies which were to win him 
reknown among scholars. Bishop Brilioth suggests that it remains a 
fertile field for some student to determine the influence of the French 
language, of which he was a master, and French culture upon Soeder- 
blom’s personality and thought. These years in the French capital af- 
forded an international reorientation and a continental European 
consciousness which placed him far ahead of all his contemporary 
Swedish theologians. 
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if 


First Steps Toward Ecumenical Leadership. As a theological pro- 
fessor at Upsala, Soederblom inspired in many young men a spirit of 
wider church consciousness, at once quickening in them a just pride in 
the Church of their fathers and marking out her deserved place in the 
Church Universal. At a time when the German historico-critical 
method dominated Christian thought and seemed to leave little for 
faith to stand upon, Soederblom, as director of the newly established 
Olavus Petri Foundation of 1908, undertook to buttress and widen the 
horizons of Swedish theological thought. 

Shortly after his installation as a professor in the University of Up- 
sala, a door was opened which had been closed for more than a century, 
in the re-establishment of fellowship between the Church of England 
and the National Church of Sweden. The influence of this achieve- 
ment upon later ecumenical proceedings cannot be overestimated. For 
years Soederblom had been interested in the activities of Anglican 
scholarship and had emphasized to his students the conviction that 
there was much to be learned from English Christian thinkers in gen- 
eral and the Anglican Church in particular. He had often travelled in 
England and had conceived a love and trust for her people and a genu- 
ine respect for the leaders of the Church, both established and free. 

At various times the Lambeth Conferences of the Church of Eng- 
land had examined at some length the status of the Swedish National 
Church as a sister communion which had retained both the doctrine 
and the validity of Apostolic Succession by virtue of which it might be 
possible to have closer fellowship. ‘This interest was merely academic 
until in 1888 the Rev. Randall Davidson, later Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, visited Sweden in a serious attempt to establish contact with 
Archbishop A. N. Sundberg. He met with no success. Before the Lam- 
beth Conference of 1908 the English Church made a second attempt 
toward closer fellowship, this one coming through the good offices of 
the Swedish Minister in London, and a resolution was forwarded to the 
Swedish Archbishop Ekman to the effect that the possibilities of a 
closer union between the two Churches should be explored. Professor 
Nathan Soederblom, when visiting in the Bishop’s Palace happened 
to see the letter. He became wholeheartedly interested, and it was 
largely through his influence that the negotiations were undertaken. 
They were successful to the extent that a Swedish bishop attended the 
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Lambeth Conference in 1908 and in the following year an English 
Commission, of which Bishop John Wordsworth of Salisbury was 
chairman, visited Sweden. It was in connection with these exchanges 
that Professor Soederblom wrote the pamphlet Canterbury Och Up- 
sala in which he set forth the historical background and uniqueness of 
the Anglican Church and presented the thesis that here were two great 
historical churches, with both similarities and differences, who wisely 
and quietly should make serious efforts to achieve that unity which 
would be a marker on the road to united Christendom. As a result of 
the 1909 discussions, a Swedish-English Commission was established 
in which Professor Soederblom became Sweden’s most interested 
member. As a result of its efforts the Lambeth Conference of 1920 
authorized sacramental fellowship with the Swedish Church, an action 
followed in 1922 by a similar declaration by the Primate of Sweden. 
This state of cordial relations did not end in mere formalities but be- 
came more significant than the Commission’s members could have 
hoped. A new perspective was given Swedish Church life as it looked 
now more to the West, particularly after the First World War, as Swe- 
den’s cultural life also faced in a new and more English direction. 

The closer associations with the Church of England were of personal 
significance to Soederbloom when he had become Archbishop, since 
they prepared the way for his approaching master work. His circle of 
acquaintances now widened and soon came to include most of the lead- 
ers of the Anglican communion. The dearest friends he made in Eng- 
land were H. Henley Henson, later Bishop of Durham, and Randall 
Davidson, who became Archbishop of Canterbury. The spiritual life 
and readiness for service of the English Church greatly impressed him. 
For the Roman-tinted ritual of legalistic Anglo-Catholicism he had 
little stomach, although here as always he sought to evaluate the va- 
lidity of this religious life even though it clothed itself in forms un- 
congenial to him. While he was duly affected by the high churchman- 
ship of an older type, he was personally more responsive to that broad 
churchmanship that was characterized by a zeal for social righteous- 
ness, and his sympathies were very close to those of the late William 
Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

His speeches and writings of this period reveal that the growing 
unity between the English and Swedish Churches was not to have a 
negative influence upon the later Church’s relationships with her sister 
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Lutheran Churches nor with Protestantism as a whole. He discerned 
that this historical and ecclesiastical reorientation was valuable in that 
it would give the Church of Sweden the honored privilege of binding 
together two of Evangelical Christianity’s chief families. It was also 
the opinion of Canterbury, as expressed to Upsala, that the Swedish 
Church had greater possibilities than any other continental Church to 
become a mediator between Anglicans and Protestants. The young 
theological professor, who more than anyone else opened the way for 
the 1909 commission, had thereby set, without himself well knowing 
it, the stage upon which his great life work was to be accomplished. 
Soederblom spent the years 1912-1914 in study in Leipzig. Like a 
mountain climber preparing to get over a crevasse, he made certain of 
his hold on one side before he took the leap. In this respect his stay at 
Leipzig stood him in good stead. His associations with French Protest- 
antism, enjoyed during the years of his Paris residence, and his par- 
ticipation in efforts toward unity with the Anglicans, were now coun- 
terbalanced by rich and in many respects happy years in Germany. 
Here he wove bands of friendship with German theologians and Ger- 
man church hfe which made the First World War so severe personal 
trial to him. Without the authority and confidence which this period 
gave him, an authority and confidence heightened by his tremendous 
work in war relief, his success as a bridge builder between English and 
German Christians would have been well nigh impossible. No such 
political activity as characterized the beginnings of Anglican move- 
ments was required to open the doors of the German Churches. 
Fortunately Soederblom’s period of intensive scientific investiga- 
tion, the results of which can be seen in his The Nature of Revelation, 
was spent in an intimate companionship with German theologians be- 
fore they had passed their flowering. The ground was laid at Leipzig 
for that confidence in him which, at least from the German side, was 
rarely given to any other neutral during the war years. His union with 
the spiritual life of Germany came to a climax in a most unusual en- 
vironment as he entered a faculty of Lutheran spiritual giants like 
R. Kittel, Althaus, Inmels, Hauck, Rentdorff, and in this environment 
he became conscious of the unmistakable value of Lutheran theology. 
When future years were to bring among Lutherans a lack of confidence 
in and apprehension concerning the ecumenical movement it was a 
source of strength to him to recall his personal experiences within this 
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Leipzig circle. The younger and more thoughtful Lutherans saw in 
him their standard bearer against that narrow confessionalism which 
had displaced their leadership in the Lutheran fellowship. 


Ill 


The War Years. The declaration of war in 1914 made a profound and 
lasting impression upon Soederblom. He was forced to return to 
Sweden burdened with the knowledge that many personal friends were 
lined up on opposite sides and that the consequences of the horrible 
catastrophe were to be disastrous for humanity as a whole and Chris- 
tendom especially. To a man so connected with all that was honorable 
both among men and ideas, neutrality could never mean a cold, aloof 
observation, but an intensive fellow-suffering involving the deepest 
truth of Christian theology, the Cross of Christ. At the beginning of 
1915 Professor A. Deissmann wrote concerning Soederblom’s position 
in the war, “When I consider how the whole war effects this man whom 
I personally know and highly esteem I can find only one word capable 
of expressing the depths of the consecrated suffering of his Christian 
conscience, ‘Yea, and sword shall pierce your own soul also.’ ”’ 

He was not the only one who could perceive the implications of the 
war upon Christendom, because almost at the very moment of declara- 
tion of war, preparations were being completed for works of mercy 
which should in some measure reunite those whom the war had swept 
apart. On the second of August 1914 a delegation of eighty members 
from several different countries met at Constance and organized the 
World Alliance for Promoting International Friendship through the 
Churches which proved of singular assistance to the cause of Christian 
unity. In the autumn of 1914 writing from Upsala, Nathan Soeder- 
blom, then newly consecrated as Primate of Sweden, addressed a plea to 
the Christian world calling for repentance and earnest prayer for God’s 
intervening help. 


We, servants of the Church, address to all those who have power or influence 
in the matter, an earnest appeal seriously to keep peace before their eyes, in 
order that bloodshed soon may cease. We remind especially our Christian brethren 
of various nations that war cannot sunder the bond of international union that 
Christ holds in us. . . . The strife of nations must finally serve the dispensations 
of the Almighty and all the faithful in Christ are one. Let us therefore call upon 


God that He may destroy hate and enmity, and in mercy ordain peace for us. His 
will be done.® 
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This was followed by an invitation to church leaders in all lands, 
warring and neutral alike, to reply. The answers differed enormously. 
From Germany came the reply that without doubt her cause was just 
and she was fulfilling her divinely ordered destiny to bring righteous- 
ness and order to the world; the English archbishop intoned in similar 
defensive fashion, stating that when the war was brought to a success- 
ful conclusion English churchmen could engage in a program for 
peace; the French response was mainly confined to a complaint with 
respect to the German methods of waging war. When this call ap- 
peared in print the names of only two belligerents appeared as signers, 
but neutral Protestantism, both European and American, was well 
represented. 

A microcosmic meeting of the Alliance was held at Berne in August 
1915 and plans were laid for a conference to be held in 1916, but later 
postponed to 1917. At Pentecost, 1917, another call to peace “Freden 
Och Reformationsminnet” appeared. It was a recitation of the spiritual 
values surely to be lost by a continuation of the war. The thoughts of 
peace were to be kept alive and the prayer was expressed that although 
the war dragged on, and while enemies prayed to the same God, Chris- 
tians should hold fast their faith in Christian unity, mindful of the 
spiritual freedom which their common heritage in the Reformation 
had made possible. 

Support for this peace effort came from unexpected quarters, as a 
group of English Friends in their yearly meeting passed a resolution 
calling upon Christian people to unite in prayers for forgiveness, for 
light and atonement, and from this very group came the idea for an 
international meeting which resulted in the establishment in 1919 of 
the British Council for Promoting an International Christian Meeting. 
‘The committee included such personalities as Dean W. R. Inge and 
Lord Parmoor. English and Swedish efforts merged when it was sug- 
gested that the signers of the earlier “Freden Och Reformationsmin- 
net” issue this new call to peace, which was to invite even the Roman 
Catholic and Greek Orthodox Churches. Soederblom found such sup- 
port from the British an encouraging stimulus, particularly since Wil- 
liam Temple, writing editorially in the Challenge, proposed that since 
the International Labor Conference was not to be held as scheduled, 
the Church’s duty was to arrange an international interdenominational 
meeting. When Soederblom read this it was as though it were spoken 
out of his own mind and gave assurance that the times were ripening 
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for a serious attempt to bring about a large meeting of Christians. 
Therefore, in 1917 a call went forth in which an invitation was ex- 
tended to hold the conference in Stockholm to consider: (1) the re- 
lationship between the Church and political questions; (2) to deter- 
mine the Church’s responsibility toward war sufferers; and (3) to 
continue attempts to establish peace and goodwill among the states. 
This time it was hoped to have representatives of the warring nations, 
but as the replies came in it became evident that this was not to be. 
Consequently when the 1917 Upsala Conference opened it proved to 
be entirely neutral and predominantly Scandinavian. In spite of the 
small attendance, extensive preparations were made for the next 
proposed conference to meet in April, 1918, and a tentative program 
drawn up. 

‘The Upsala Conference emphasized certain principal points con- 
cerning Christian social action: 


1. The church ought to enforce the ideal of Christian brotherhood and employ 
all its powers in the work for the removal of the causes of war, whether of social, 
economic or political nature. 

2. Christians ought to feel their share in the responsibility for public opinion. 

3. The Church ought to educate the nations to a higher and higher degree of 
self-government. 


4. The Church ought to work for international understanding and the settle- 
ment of international controversies through mediation and arbitration.+ 


IV 


World Leadership in Christian Unity. While no conference could 
be held in 1918, it was during this year that Soederblom produced a 
significant book called Evangelisk Katolikbet in which he presented 
the theological and historical arguments of his ecumenical system 
which, with variations, were to be repeated in his writings again and 
again. 

Jesus spoke of a unity which is far deeper than any joint action for 
the purpose of common service in his cause; he spoke of a spiritual 
fellowship which already exists in the temple not built by hands of 
which he himself is the chief cornerstone. Soederblom pointed out that 
this unity among Christians was not without its witness and was to be 
seen in deeds of love, patience and self-sacrifice. It was visible in our 
common recognition of the Holy Scriptures, the Lord’s Prayer and 
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the Holy Sacraments; in the hymnal and devotional literature of the 
Church. 


The task of reunion is not to stich together a patch work quilt, but only to repair 
a coat which has burst at the seams. 


The divisions among Christians are not merely a hindrance, they 
are a crime, for they crucify Christ anew and expose him to contempt 
and derision. Unity is not only a lovely vision but is Christ’s plain com- 
mandment and the unconditional duty of the Church. Church unity 
is a sacred obligation, the way to which is long and steep and stony, 
leading through many hardships, but one which may be passed over by 
penitence and faith. 

He recognizes the difference between essentials and non-essentials. 
Different experiences, national characters, the decisive influence of 
great personalities and the course of history have produced different 
types of piety, different forms of life in the individual and in the or- 
ganization. 

No one or the other of these Christian groups should be asked or ex- 
pected to give up their practices and forms, since the cooperation, 
mutual understanding and unity of the church must be a unity in 
variety. “Unity is measured not quantitatively but qualitatively.”® 

‘Three ways to unity present themselves: (1) the method of absorp- 
tion; (2) the method of faith; (3) the method of love. The first is the 
method of Rome and may be called institutional. According to this 
view unity can only be attained by all other communions abolishing 
their holy doctrines and ceremonies in order to join the only saving 
church. Against this may be levelled two basic criticisms: (1) it is in 
opposition to the Gospel; (2) it has no chance of success, as proved by 
the history of the Church. ‘The unity which is of faith comes when the 
spirit of God works chastening and repentance through the Word, 
that the Christian family may all advance in faith and hope and love. 

The Cross of Christ is a uniting power above all differences. ‘The ach- 
ing and comforting mystery of the Cross is the ground of a unity which 
already exists in spirit among all sincere Christians. ‘The mystery of 
suffering love and expiation, the craving for the absolute and uncon- 
ditional in religion, and the faith in unity are lessons taught by God 
without difference of confessions and church organizations. ‘They 
prove that creeds and venerable formulas are not sufficient for the 
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settling of our problem, but that Christian thought is bound to delve 
afresh into the depths of actual experience in order to find a unity 
that formulas and external divisions may conceal. 

The third way of unity is the path of love, a path which is called 
Christian co-operation, a method which is fundamentally practical, 
not theoretical and one in which all sincere disciples can partici- 
pate. It need not be necessary to establish uniformity of creed before 
the Church enters wholeheartedly into united work; each communion 
may be left free to regulate its own faith and affairs. A sincere yearning 
to follow Christ, a new confession of faith is needed; not one in which 
old creeds of the Church are altered but one in which a clear expres- 
sion of the teaching of Christ and Christian duty with respect to 
brotherhood among nations is made, and to the basic ethical principles 
for the shaping of society and to the activities of Christian charity. 

These ideas became, during the years, the Archbishop’s “‘praetera 
censes.” 

In 1919 there came a further impetus to the work of Church unity, 
this time from America and the Faith and Order Movement. A dele- 
gation was empowered to issue an invitation to the Faith and Order 
Council to come to Upsala. In a spirit of brotherly goodwill a session 
of the World Alliance assembled at Oud Wassenaer in Holland, where 
for the first time since the war an international group of churchmen 
convened. Sixty-three delegates from several nations gathered — Eng- 
land, Germany and America were strongly.represented and among the 
neutrals the Scandinavians played an important part. At Oud Was- 
senaer, where he became one of the central figures, Archbishop Soeder- 
blom began in earnest his leadership of the ecumenical movement. 
One of the delegates at Oud Wassenaer, G. K. A. Bell of England (now 
Bishop of Chichester) gave this impression of Soederblom: 


He was like quicksilver. He was a strong, energetic man, fiery and quick both 
in movement and speech, with a deep musical voice, clear eyes, handsome face, a 
head covered with golden hair. It would be hard to overestimate the presence of 
the Archbishop at the meeting; here was a personality with a strong Christian 
spirit and thorough intellectual training, who with feeling and sympathy fur- 
thered the cause. Men who had been through the fires of war were there, and 
neutrals also were in attendance. Soederblom was a neutral in the highest sense, 
but at the same time he had a deep feeling for both parties, and understood the 
sufferings of both sides, which in a special way set him apart both as prophet and 
leader. ‘Through his eloquence, his vitality, his friendliness toward all, he won 
man’s confidence and respect and attention. He was so full of joy at the ending 
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of the war, so hopeful, so zealous to help, so convinced that redemption and a 
new world order would only come into being through Christ and the united 
charity of Christian peoples that through his inspiration, his Christlike charity, 
his contagious and overflowing enthusiasm, he drew many differing associates 
together.’ 


Oud Wassenaer was followed by a series of meetings at Geneva, 
August 9-11, 1920, where two questions arose to perplex the confer- 
ence. The French delegation raised the question of war guilt and 
others insisted that the forthcoming international conference on Life 
and Work include only Protestants. In the debate on the latter ques- 
tion Soederblom, in spite of strong opposition, championed the policy 
of extending an invitation to Roman Catholicism, not merely as a 
question of strategy, but through a genuine desire to have a truly 
ecumenical conference. ‘The final decision was that the entire Christian 
world should be invited to the conference and August 11, 1920 be- 
came a day of signal triumph for the proponents of truly universal 
Christianity. On the closing day Soederblom extended a formal invi- 
tation to the group to hold the Conference on Life and Work in Sweden 
and it was accepted. ‘The work was then divided into three sections, of 
one of which Soederblom became chairman. The sections were Ameri- 
can, British and Continental European; later two others were added, 
the Eastern Orthodox and the Missionary Churches, and from that 
time the movement was known as the Universal Christian Conference 
on Life and Work. 

The yearly preparatory meeting for the Universal Christian Con- 
ference on Life and Work met at Halsingborg in 1922 and the six 
points in the Stockholm program were decided upon. 


V 


The Stockholm Conference. As 1925 and the Stockholm Conference 
approached, many obstacles appeared in the way. While Soederblom 
marked them all he was confident that, although the possibilities of 
failure were real, determination, faith and hard work would over- 
come. The differences between French and German Christians, the 
questions of Roman Catholic participation, and the opposition within 
his own fellowship were enough to shake the confidence of the most 
sanguine. The most formidable opposition came from sectarian and 
narrow Lutherans in Scandinavia and Germany, some weekly papers 
even joining the dispute. One Lutheran churchman went so far as to 
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complain to the Archbishop of Canterbury that Soederblom did not 
even have the support of his own Church. Strangely enough, that sec- 
tion of Lutheranism which for centuries had nurtured the rarest 
spiritual life took its stand outside the ecumenical movement and 
rallied around the aged Archbishop Johannson of Finland who en- 
gaged in vigorous attack upon both the ecumenical movement and 
Soederblom, arguing that they represented that heretical theology 
which had forsaken the old wells of orthodoxy and hewn themselves 
empty cisterns. 

It is interesting to note that Soederblom undertook to raise most of 
the capital required to promote the conference. He raised the funds 
not as a mendicant seeking charity but presented to wealthy men the 
idea that by such gifts they could make dead capital productive and 
eternal in influence. 

Now the international arrangements were brought to a close the 
local Swedish committees, composed of laymen and ministers, Luther- 
~ ansand Free Churchmen, organized and worked hand in hand during 
the entire period. Many times it was Soederblom’s boldness and 
willingness to take risks which wrested victory out of threatened fail- 
ure; when he came out of the anaesthetic after an operation on July 
10, 1931, he said to his physician, “Che greatest thing in life is to take 
responsibilities.” He had a close supervision of details and it was this 
which enabled Wilfred Monod to say, ““L’Organisation de Stockholm 
c’était la perfection.’’* It was chiefly due to Soederblom’s enterprise 
and foresight that it was so. 

The history-making Stockholm Universal Conference of Life and 
Work opened on August 19, 1925, and closed on August 30 with a 
service in the Cathedral at which Archbishop Soederblom preached 
and the Patriarch Alexander led the congregation in a recitation of 
the Nicean Creed. Of these meetings the Archbishop himself was the 
leader; he presided at some of the section meetings and his mighty 
address at the opening of the Conference, in which he dwelt upon the 
cost in time, effort, prayer and the living reality of Christian unity, 
placed him in the forefront of Christian leadership. Once again, he 
said, Christian men have witnessed how God can use them to carry out 
his will in spite of their sins. His “Effatapredikan” in the Upsala 
Cathedral at the close of the Conference set forth in weighty manner 
some of the religious ground points of the Stockholm Conference. He 
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gave witness to his faith in that cause to which he had given his heart 
and life. 

To Soederblom himself the Conference called forth thanks for 
answered prayer, wonder and praise, for better than anyone else he 
knew how the whole occasion might have ended in failure. Yet this 
mighty meeting bore significant witness to the manner in which the 
Spirit could bring forth new achievements. 


When we went forward in procession under the tones of the organ, the choir 
leading the congregation, Lutherans and Presbyterians, Anglicans, Evangelicals 
and High Churchmen, Methodists and Calvinists, Baptists and Quakers, Old 
Catholics and Czechoslovakian National Churchmen, Germans, Frenchmen, 
Easterners, Westerners, it was an intimate glimpse of the great company which 
is gathering before the throne of the Lamb. This was the Conference’s trium- 
phant, climactic moment; the ecumenical Church life had never been richer for a 
century.® 


‘The Conference as it had been planned during the preceding 
years was intended to emphasize social and ethical questions and to be 
an “ethical Nicea,” concerned with God’s plan for the world, involving 
an intensive examination of the meaning of the kingdom of God, the 
relationship of the Church to contemporary society, and in efforts for 
peace and in the life of the state. 

The Stockholm Life and Work meeting, the finest product of Arch- 
bishop Soederblom’s activity, was the mightiest manifestation up to 
that time of actual Christian unity and a tiding of the new days the 
world had seen since the Reformation. As a result a Continuation 
Committee was established which later expanded into the officially 
representative Universal Christian Council for Life and Work, which 
in turn merged with the Faith and Order Movement in the World 
Council of Churches. 

Soederblom was a vice-president and presided over several sessions 
of the epoch-making Faith and Order Conference at Lausanne in 1927. 
He largely prepared and himself presented the important report on 
the Union of Christendom and the Relation thereto of the Existing 
Churches. On this subject the members of the drafting section were 
not unanimous, and this alone of the Lausanne sectional reports was 
not formally received by the Conference for transmission to the 
churches. It was, however, referred to the Continuation Committee 
and appears in the records of the Conference.** Just ten years later, 
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the central feature of the rejected report became a reality in the adop- 
tion both by the Life and Work and Faith and Order Movements of 
plans for a World Council. Soederblom in 1927 was simply a decade 


ahead of his times. 
Soederblom’s place in the annals of the ecumenical Church is as- 


sured. It was justly said of him: “Archbishop Soederblom did more 
than any contemporary Church leader, through his direct labors and 
through his enthusiasm and determined persuasion of other men of 
various lands, to draw, or at least begin to draw, all Churches together 
in Christlike service.” His personal authority, which he never tried 
unduly to exercise, was a unifying factor and while he did not leave 
a completed work, he went away from labors which were in full swing 
and gaining in momentum. The passing years have but verified the 
tribute voiced in the memorial volume: 


What has taken place is no finished chapter. For Sweden’s Church, as for all 
the Church, something has been done which cannot be undone, bands have been 
knit which cannot be sundered and horizons have been widened which will 
never be circumscribed, the Church has been given a place in the community 
which she can never forfeit. The ecumenical movement has become a fact and a 
factor in Christian development and has been given an upward surge which will 
not recede.1! 
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A SONG OF GRACE 
By ARNOLD KENSETH 


OD in my heart will not let go 

Ee The sheep who from his pastures run 
Into the tangled lands below 

‘Towards meadows green and flushed with sun, 
Where pleasures poison to the tongue 
Destroy the silly sheep with ease; 
Though I the shepherds’ song must sing 
And call them back, because I please. 


The tigers in me who desire 

To stalk black passion in the dark 

And bleed her throat with claws of fire, 
Burning in me the livid mark; 

God hunts these hunters down instead, 
And feeds them more than what they lose 
On Passion’s Cup and Passion’s Bread; 

I eat, but only if I choose. 


His arm has comfort for the lamb 
That crippled in my forests lies: 
Dangered by all the deaths I am, 

In fear of all my mysteries. 

He climbs the cliffs I dare not climb, 
He dares the woods I dare not dare, 
He saves the innocence in me, 

But only if, like Him, I care. 


And when from perches in the mind 

My sparrows forage for the sun, 

And break against the clumsy wind, 
And short-winged fall, collapsed, undone; 
He, gently, with a Grace of hand 
Persuades them back to placid earth 
And comforts me on human land, 

But only if I know its worth. 
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God in my heart I know like air 

Before the seasons made air sad, 

But there is sadness in me where 
His love prepares me to be glad. 
He is a Child whose simple song 
Exclaims delight across my field, 
But never a tune I hold for long 
Except I hear His joy, and yield. 


THE UNA SANCTA IN LUTHER’S 
THEOLOGY 


By F. E. MAYER 


UTHER’S concept of the Una Sancta was first and last soterio- 
logical; not sociological, not statistical, not organizational, not 
eschatological. Luther’s emphasis on soteriology in his defi- 

nition of the church can be understood only in the light of his theo- 
logical principle. Scholastic theology had not satisfied him. Its Aris- 
totelian method had failed -to bring assurance of peace to his heart, 
and its autosoteric principles had been unable to quiet his conscience. 
The Apostle’s message: “The sinner is justified by faith alone,” 
changed Luther’s theology both as to method and to content. His 
theology became entirely Christocentric; in the Preface to his com- 
mentary on Galatians he says: “Only one article rules in my heart, 
namely, faith in Christ. From this article all my theological thoughts 
by day and night proceed, and to this one article they again return.” 
Luther’s greatness as a theologian consisted in this that he never 
veered from the material principle of his theology, justification by 
faith in Christ’s vicarious work. For him the Scriptures from Genesis 
to Revelation concerned themselves with only one great truth, man’s 
redemption through Jesus Christ. ‘The entire Scriptures were for him 
only the manger bed where Christ, the world’s Savior, is cradled, and 
in his opinion he was the best theologian who was able to find Christ 
everywhere in the Scriptures. Christ’s vicarious atonement appropri- 
ated by the sinner through faith is the leitmotif of his theological 
symphony. 

Luther could therefore never treat theology as a series of inde- 
pendent and isolated dogmatic statements, each fitting nicely into a 
specific compartment. He never discussed a theological point in vacuo. 
His theology is truly a corpus doctrinae in which each doctrine stands 
in intimate relation to every other doctrine and all doctrines retain 
their proper relation to the material principle of his theology, the 
sinner’s salvation through faith in Christ’s vicarious work. Wilhelm 
Walther says that one will find in Luther’s theology only large quarry 
stones, and that he who seeks in his writings cut stones and architectural 
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embellishments will be sorely disappointed. Luther is too great for 
such piecemeal theology.* It is, therefore, impossible to understand his 
concept of the Una Sancta independent of his central doctrine. 


I ; 
‘A child of seven years knows what the Holy Christian Church is, 
namely, the holy believers and lambs who hear the voice of their shep- 
herd’; this is Luther’s definition of the Una Sancta.’ According to his 
belief, the Una Sancta is never anything but the congregation of be- 
lievers or saints. It is always the sum total of all who through Word 
and sacrament have come to faith in Christ as their Savior. ‘The prin- 
ciple of the Reformation: Faith embraces the grace of God in Christ 
promised and given to man in the Gospel — this determines Luther’s 
definition of the Una Sancta, and conversely his definition of the 
church is in reality a compend and epitome of his entire theology. 


II 


Luther had little interest in an empirical church as such — be it 
visible Christendom, a national church, a denomination, or a federa- 
tion of churches. In his opinion there was only one church in the Scrip- 
tural and proper meaning, the Una Sancta. As far as is known he never 
distinguishes between a visible and an invisible church as we are 
wont to do. Because the various meanings of the word “church’”’ have 
caused confusion in the church* Luther avoided the term “Kirche” 
in his New Testament translation lest his readers would associate the 
New Testament ecclesia with a visible organization. Not once did he 
translate ecclesia with “Kirche,” but always with “Gemeinde,” as- 
sembly, congregation. In the Large Catechism he says that “the word 
Kirche is really nothing but a common assembly, and is not a German 
but a Greek idiom, kyria. Therefore in genuine German it ought to 
be called a Christian congregation or assembly (Gemeinde), or best of 
all a holy Christendom.” According to Luther there is only one true 
church, the invisible Una Sancta, and the empirical church, “‘the 
church in an improper sense,” may be called a church only by synech- 
doche; that is, it is a church only because of the true believers to whom 
the hypocrites and unbelievers are joined in outward association. The 
unbelievers who outwardly belong to an ecclesiastical organization 
were considered by Luther members of the church as little as the mud 
on the wheels belongs to the essence of a wagon. To mingle belieyers 
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-and unbelievers in the Una Sancta was for Luther a mingling of Law 
and Gospel. According to his theology the believers and unbelievers 
are in two separate realms: the godly under the Gospel with its prom- 
ises of God’s grace, the unbelievers under the Law with its demands, 
threats, and punishment. The unbelievers can be dealt with only 
through coercive measures, moral persuasion, or social pressure or 
even physical force. ‘The church, however, is the invisible company of 
all who live under the Gospel of God’s grace, freed from the demands, 
threats, and coercion of the Law. The idea of a theocracy, in which the 
physical and the spiritual, the Law and the Gospel, a visible society 
and the invisible Una Sancta are mingled, is foreign to Luther’s theol- 
ogy. In accord with Luther’s theological principle faith in Christ is the 
only criterion of membership in the true church, and faith is in its very 
nature invisible, for it embraces spiritual and heavenly blessings, for- 
giveness of sin, conquest over death, peace with God. Therefore the 
church is invisible even as the Rock, Christ, on which it is built is be- 
lieved and not seen. In his treatise against Emser of Leipzig he says 
that when we confess, “I believe the Holy Christian Church,” we de- 
clare that the Church is invisible. What we believe we can not see and 
perceive with the senses. Since faith in Christ alone makes us mem- 
bers of the Church, and since faith is invisible, therefore the Church in 
its proper sense must be invisible. 

It has been said that Luther’s Una Sancta is no more than a meta- 
physical abstraction, a platonic idea, a noumenal concept, or just a 
nice theological term, having no practical value; and that an effective 
program for church activity can be realized only in the visible church. 
But Luther could not share the view that, in visible Christendom with 
its denominational divisions, the seamless robe of the Una Sancta has 
been shredded into so many rags and tatters that it is beyond recovery, 
that the majestic term Una Sancta denotes a mere abstraction and a 
vague hypothesis, and that there is apparently nothing in our church 
life experience to correspond to the ideal of the Una Sancta.* Even in 
America Luther would maintain that his Una Sancta was a reality 
and not an idea which was required to be supplemented by a platonic 
phenomenon whereby the idea of the Una Sancta would become per- 
ceptible, such as a congregation, presbytery, synod, consistory. ‘The 
Una Sancta was not a vague hypothesis for Luther. He was convinced 
that while invisible, the Una Sancta had unmistakable marks of its 
reality. He held that wherever the Gospel is preached and the Sacra- 
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ments are administered, the Holy Spirit is building the Una Sancta by. 
engendering faith in the hearts of men through the means of grace.” 


IIil 


In controversies the pendulum easily swings from one extreme to 
another. Luther’s early conflict with Rome revolved very largely about 
Rome’s claim that the visible church is the highest religious au- 
thority. Between 1517 and 1521 this conflict brought into sharp relief 
the antipodal positions of Rome on the one extreme and of Luther on 
the other. Here a visible Una Sancta ecclesia, extra quam salus non 
est; there the invisible congregation of believers and saints. Here the 
visible hierarchy; there the spiritual priesthood of believers. Is 
Luther’s conflict with an external and hierarchical church responsible 
for his swinging toward a diametrically opposite view? Is Grisar prob- 
ably right in his claim that Luther’s view of the church grew in part 
out of resentment against the official church which had refused to 
sanction his new doctrine and in part out of a desire to justify his de- 
fection from the church? ‘The fact is that Luther’s spiritual concept of 
the Una Sancta was a fait accompli long before the indulgence con- 
troversy of 1517. Karl Holl has shown from Luther’s Commentary on 
the Psalms (1513-1515) that as early as 1513 the material principle of 
Luther’s theology, justification by faith — sola fide — was quite clearly 
fixed in his mind. As soon as sola fide — the just shall live by faith — 
had become a living reality for Luther, his approach to theology as a 
whole and to the various doctrines in particular changed completely. 
He now viewed ecclesiology from the standpoint of sola fide and could 
not conceive of the church otherwise than a congregation of believers, 
communio fidelium.’ We shall therefore be compelled to reverse 
Grisar’s verdict to read: Luther’s controversy with Rome grew out 
of his new concept of the church. 

According to Luther, sola fide is unthinkable without sola gratia. 
Faith and grace were for him always correlative terms. After 1513 
Luther no longer viewed gratia as a virtue in man, but as God’s un- 
merited favor toward the undeserving sinner, in short, as a promise. 
Buta promise can be received sola fide. Therefore, both gratia and fides 
exclude all human merit and extol the gracious activity of God as the 
only source of man’s salvation. Luther had tried the various human 
ways to God, but in vain. Neither asceticism nor mysticism led his 
searching soul to God. But Luther’s search ended, when he expe- 
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rienced the God-toward-man activity. God’s gracious action, so Luther 
held from 1513, had without any merit or co-operation on his part re- 
deemed, called, converted, justified, and sanctified him, had trans- 
lated him from the realm of sin into the company of saints. And this 
gracious activity Luther found expressed in the New Testament 
Reign of God (basileia tou theou). This explains the fact that basileia 
and ecclesia are like the convex and the concave in his theological 
circle. When Luther thought of the Una Sancta, his attention was 
focused first on God’s gracious activity, and he placed the basileia into 
the forefront of his ecclesiology. For according to Luther, basileia is a 
verbal noun denoting a royal activity rather than a royal realm.” His 
opponents defined the basileia as a visible kingdom comprising both 
good and evil.* Luther, however, maintained over and over, e.g., ina 
Christmas sermon on Isaiah 7, that basileia is not a visible realm, is not 
constituted of men at all, but denotes God’s gracious rulership, the 
Savior’s redemptive work, and the Spirit’s reign in the hearts of men. 
Luther’s basileza is vertical rather than horizontal, a God-toward-man 
activity. This is the dominant thought of his entire theology as is 
brought out in the explanation of the Second Article of the Creed in 
his Small Catechism. 


I believe that Jesus Christ, true God, begotten of the Father from eternity, and 
also true man, born of the Virgin Mary, is my Lord, who has redeemed me, a 


lost and condemned creature, purchased and won me from all sins, from death, | 


and from the power of the devil, not with gold or silver, but with His holy, 
precious blood and with His innocent suffering and death, in order that I may 
be His own, and live under Him in His kindgdom, and serve Him in everlasting 
righteousness, innocence, and blessedness, even as He is risen from the dead, lives 
and reigns to all eternity. This is most certainly true.® 


In asermon for the Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity Luther says that 
in his death upon the cross Christ established the charter of God’s 
kingdom, a most glorious charter, because it guarantees man a three- 
fold freedom — freedom from the guilt of sin, from the terror of death, 
and the power of Satan. This threefold liberty was a living reality for 
Luther. In his experience sin and the resultant wrath of God were 
more than theological phrases. He did not view sin as a tension be- 
tween man’s better and worse self, but as human rebellion against 
God; yes, as an attempted deicide. Sin, in his view, was not a wrong 
against the sinner himself, nor against his fellow man, but always and 
finally against God. Therefore the greatness of sin, says Luther, can 
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be measured by one yardstick only, namely, the infinitude of God’s 
holy majesty. The wrath of God over sin was for him a stark reality.*° 
Therefore freedom from the accusing conscience and the assurance 
of God’s grace and favor were for him in truth the world’s greatest 
charter. And God’s basileia is in Luther’s opinion that gracious ac- 
tivity which makes this charter a living and vital reality in the hearts 
of the believers. It was his endeavor to inculcate this concept of the 
Kingdom of God in the hearts of young and old. Hence the following 
question and answer in his Large Catechism: 


What is the Kingdom of God? Nothing else than what we learned in the Creed, 
that God sent His Son Jesus Christ, our Lord, into the world to redeem and 
deliver us from the power of the devil, and to bring us to Himself, and to govern 
us as a King of righteousness, life, and salvation against sin, death, and an evil 
conscience, for which end He has also bestowed His Holy Ghost, who is to bring 
these things home to us by His Holy Word, and to illumine and strengthen us in 
the faith by His power. 


Luther’s theology is throughout soteriological, and therefore also his 
ecclesiology has its starting point, center, and final end in God’s gra- 
cious activity, in short, it is the theology of basileia tow theou. Ac- 
cording to his view, the Kingdom of God is not eschatological, for the 
gracious activity of God bestows upon all members of the Una Sancta 
the heavenly treasures even here and now. Nor is the Kingdom so- 
ciological, a Ritschlian ‘“‘moral union of men,” for it is the bestowal of 
such blessings as establish a right relation between man and God. 
Christ has become his King so that he “might live under Him in His 
kingdom, and serve Him in everlasting righteousness.” That is the 
compend of Luther’s theology and his ecclesiology. And there, in our 
opinion, is the dynamics of his theology. 


IV 


According to Luther, basileia and ecclesia are correlative terms, 
since both focus our attention upon spiritual gifts: the former, how- 
ever, upon God as the giver, and the latter upon the believers as the 
recipients. ‘The Una Sancta ecclesia is therefore the group which has 
been made holy through God’s gracious activity. In Luther’s opinion 
the phrase communio sanctorum is merely a paraphrase of Una Sancta, 
' and he would protest strenuously against placing a semicolon between 
the phrases “‘a Holy Christian Church” and “the communion of 
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saints,” as though the ancient church had two distinct ideas in mind. 
In support of his position he held in the first place that Sanctorum is 
not neuter, but masculine gender," and in the second place, that com- 
munio is not an abstract noun, denoting sharing, but a concrete noun 
and is best translated assembly, congregation. In the Large Catechism 
he states: “To speak correctly, we ought to say in the Third Article: 
‘I believe that the Holy Christian Church is a congregation made up 
purely of saints’ ”’; again, “I believe there is upon earth a little group 
and congregation of pure saints under one head, even Christ, called to- 
gether by the Holy Ghost in one faith, one mind, and understanding, 
with manifold gifts yet agreeing in love, without sects or schisms. I am 
also a part and member of the same, a sharer and joint owner of all 
the goods it possesses, brought to it and incorporated in it by the Holy 
Ghost by having heard and continuing to hear the Word of God.” 
But could Luther really believe that the Una Sancta is a congrega- 
tion of pure saints? Was this probably an ideal for which men should 
strive? Could a modern preacher as he surveys his own personal life 
and the lives of his parishioners actually confess with them the Creed 
according to Luther’s interpretation: “I believe a holy Christendom, a 
congregation of pure saints’? Luther could unequivocally make this 
confession because the material principle of his theology, justification 
by faith, was not a metaphysical abstraction, but a living reality. He be- 
lieved that sinners are adjudged righteous before God because of 
Christ’s righteousness, and are therefore saints, all human experience 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Luther’s concept of the congregation 
of saints is only another revelation of the heart of his theology. He be- 
lieved that he was totally devoid of anything that would make him 
holy, yes, that he deserved only God’s displeasure. But he believed with 
all his heart that Christ having assumed his nature, not only paid the 
full penalty of his sin and guilt, but also rendered perfect obedience to 
the divine Law. Whenever Luther feared the just punishment for his 
sin, he would seek refuge in the passive obedience of Christ, and say: 
“We are freely justified for Christ’s sake through faith when we be- 
lieve that we are received into favor and that our sins are forgiven for 
Christ’s sake, who by His death has made satisfaction for our sins.’ 
And whenever Luther’s conscience convicted him that he had failed to 
procure the spotless holiness which God requires, he would — to use 
his language — deck himself in the foreign plumage of Christ’s active 
obedience. In a sermon on the Gospel for St. Thomas Day he says: 
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What are the strange works which avail before God. They are the works 
of our Lord Jesus Christ whom God has sent from heaven to propitiate through 
His suffering and death. He also has fulfilled the Law in our stead by loving God 
with His whole heart and us as Himself. Therefore, if the Law condemns you, 
then point to Jesus and say: “There is the man who has fulfilled it for me and 
gives me His perfect obedience to the Law as my own.” This will silence the ac- 
cusations of the Law. Thus we are justified through a foreign righteousness. 


Luther’s definition of the Una Sancta as the congregation of pure 
saints is only the logical application of his central theological principle. 
Believing that faith always appropriates the entire Christ, Luther held 
that the sum total of believers constitutes a congregation of perfect 
saints. In his commentary on Psalms 45:11 he says: 


As a beautiful queen is clothed in costly gowns, so the Church is decked in 
Christ’s righteousness from head to foot. Therefore God can not see any wrinkle 
in her, because He sees nothing but His Son with whom she is clothed and Who 
has given her the garment of holiness, life, and glory. If there is still sin in the 
Church, only the devil sees it, and only we feel it in our conscience, but God does 
not see it, for as Christ is without spot or blemish, so is the Church perfect in 
God’s sight for Christ’s sake, without spot or blemish. 


The paradox, peccator et simul justus, is solved in the light of faith 
which accepts Christ’s entire righteousness, for as Luther says in his 
commentary on Galatians 5:19, God has hidden the Church under the 
wickedness, sins, failifigs, and errors of men lest we mistakingly seek the 
Una Sancta in a visible and empirical body of man-made saints. God, 
however, sees the faith and therefore in his sight the Una Sancta is truly 
nothing but a congregation of pure saints. 

‘Two charges are preferred against Luther’s theology; the one, that 
sola fide leads to a life of sin and sola gratia to quietism. The charge is 
allegedly sustained by the observation that Luther’s adherents have 
consistently failed to make a vital contribution to society as a whole, 
and have deliberately by-passed all social problems. Luther would 
probably offer in rebuttal the following two arguments: (1) When 
he speaks of the holiness of the church he stresses not only Christ’s 
righteousness, aliena justitia, but also the Christian’s own incipient 
holiness, justitia propria. While he constantly preaches that we are 
justified by faith alone, he stresses as earnestly that faith is never alone, 
or as he put it epigrammatically: Sola fides justificat, sed fides non est 
sola. In his preface to the commentary on Romans he says: 
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Oh, it is a living, busy, active, powerful thing that we have in faith, so that it 
is impossible for it not to do good without ceasing. Nor does it ask whether good 
works are to be done; but before the question is asked, it has wrought them, 
and is always engaged in doing them. 


All the victories which the Christians win over their sins and all the 
good works which Christians perform are the trophies of their Re- 
deemer and King. (2) The Holy Christian Church through the con- 
secrated life of its members permeates every social institution. A study 
of Luther’s Exposition of the Decalogue clearly reveals that in his view 
every social institution, the home, the state, labor, management, is 
affected by the Una Sancta. What no organized visible church can ac- 
complish, that is effected by the holiness of the Una Sancta which as a 
leaven permeates the entire social structure.** 


Vv 


Luther’s concept of the Una Sancta left no room for an institution- 
alized, organizational, and statistically empirical church. His church 
in its proper Scriptural sense was truly ecumenical, without racial, cul- 
tural, social, or even denominational lines of demarcation. He saw the 
Una Sancta as the body of Christ, united in one faith, one baptism, one 
hope, without any schisms or sects. Even in the treatise against Hans 
Worst, his sharpest treatise against Rome’s claim that it represents the 
only true church, Luther maintains the true ecumenicity of the Una 
Sancta. He refused to pit an organized church, for example, a Lu- 
theran, an Evangelical, a Protestant Church, against the visible organi- 
zation of the Roman Church. The Roman apologists claimed that 
Luther was outside of the Church because he had refused to submit to 
the decrees of the church councils. But Luther countered that the true 
church was above popes and councils and included all those who 
through faith are united with Christ. His bitter denunciations of the 
Roman Catholics’ claim that they alone constituted the true church 
are a matter of historic record. But it must also be borne in mind that 
Luther stated again and again that Una Sancta included all those 
within the visible Roman Catholic Church who through faith accepted 
Christ as their Savior. His ecumenical view of the church prompted 
him to assert that wherever Baptism is administered and the Gospel 
is proclaimed, there in spite of human additions and corruptions the 
Una Sancta is truly present. 
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VI 


But how could Luther be so truly ecumenical in theory and at the 
same time so highly separatistic in practice? In the Una Sancta 
he wishes to embrace all who believe, but in the visible union of Chris- 
tians he refuses the hand of fellowship to such as are not in full doc- 
trinal agreement with him. Is he paying lip-service only to ecumen- 
icity, when in his letter to Count Lueneburg he stated that next to 
Christ he desired nothing more than true unity between the Reformed 
and the Lutherans, and would gladly endure a bitter death to ac- 
complish such unity? The solution of the problem lies in Luther’s at- 
titude toward the Word of God. ‘To him the Word was both the invi- 
olable source of all doctrine and the only means of grace. 

Luther had sought Christian assurance in the traditions of the 
church, in scholastic philosophy, and in German mysticism, but in 
vain. In his threefold Reformation principle, Sola Scriptura, Sola 
Gratia, Sola Fide, however, he found it. For to him the Scrip- 
tures were the complete and reliable revelation of God’s gracious 
will to man, which man must accept in full faith. The absolute reli- 
ability of the Word in its promises of God’s grace was therefore indis- 
pensable for his doctrine of justification by faith. ‘The Word of God as 
contained in the canonical books of both ‘Testaments was for Luther 
the only source and foundation for faith. And conversely he held that 
only they who unconditionally accepted God’s promises in the Scrip- 
tures were believers and members of the Una Sancta. 

The modern slogan “Deeds not creeds” was foreign to Luther’s 
thinking. ‘True, he esteemed Christian virtues very highly and did his 
utmost to inculcate them. In his controversy with the Antinomians who 
had spoken disparagingly of good works, Luther stated that he would 
not sell one Pater Noster spoken in faith for all the riches of the world. 
Nevertheless he held that doctrine must come first, for to him the Bible 
was God’s revelation of his grace in Christ. Only the person who 
through faith in Christ’s redemptive work has first been justified can 
perform God-pleasing works. This is what Luther meant when he said 
that God is not so much concerned about our deeds as about our creed. 
Filial submission to every word of God’s revelation was the life-stream 
in Luther’s theology. He has been charged with lovelessness in dealing 
with those who differed from him in doctrinal matters. Luther’s an- 
swer runs something like this: ‘We must differentiate sharply between 
the nature of love and of faith. It is love’s nature to bear and to forgive. 
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Love can do so even at the risk of being deceived, because it will not 
thereby lose Christ.” Luther did possess a large measure of love and 
was truly tolerant. But, he said, faith’s nature is to endure nothing, to 
yield to no one, for if we yield in matters of our salavation, we lose 
Christ. His comments on Galatians 5:9, “Cursed is the love whereby 
the doctrine of our faith is endangered,” may seem harsh to modern 
ears, but they were in accord with his principle of Sola Scriptura. It 
was not contentiousness but loyalty to his principle which prompted 
his action toward Zwingli at Marburg in i529 concerning the Real 
Presence. In his opinion doctrine is like an unbroken and unbreakable 
golden ring or like a strand of pearls strung on the golden thread of 
Christ’s vicarious work as the God-man. According to Luther’s view 
Zwingli attacked not only the Sola Scriptura principle when he em- 
ployed the rationalistic principle Finitum non est capax infiniti, but 
also the gratia sola and the fide sola. Luther argued that if Christ is in- 
capable of being present in the Lord’s Supper according to his human 
nature, then the union of the two natures in Christ, the so-called per- 
sonal union, was likewise untenable. Then by inevitable logic not the 
God-man died for man, but only a human nature, and the death of 
Christ as a mere man was according to Luther insufficient to deliver 
man from sin, death, and hell. Not only the Sola Scriptura principle, 
for which he contended against Rome, was at stake, but also the other 
two great Reformation principles, principles which were for him the 
very foundation of the church. 

A consistent and determined effort to sabotage Sola Scriptura was in 
Luther’s opinion tantamount to breaking the golden ring of Biblical 
theology. Toward such as erred in doctrine from ignorance and with- 
out undermining the foundation, Luther was extremely tolerant. But 
his attitude toward those whose teachings destroyed any one of the 
three Reformation principles was adamant. 

In his controversy with Rome Luther stressed the sufficiency and in- 
errancy of the Scriptures. In the clash with the “heavenly prophets,” 
cen with the Anabaptists, he emphasized that God deals with 
man only through his Word. He was firmly convinced that there is no 
immediate and direct way from God to man, but that God deals with 
man only through means, the means of grace. To understand Luther 
on this point it is necessary to keep in mind that he believed that by 
nature man is totally depraved, spiritually dead, and an enemy of God 
and therefore totally unable to have any “spiritual movements.” If 
man is to be converted God must by his omnipotent grace kindle and 
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nourish the spiritual life. But God performs this only through the 
Word. He held that, as God’s almighty Fiat not only created the world 
out of nothing but still sustains it, so also the Word of God in the Bible 
and the Sacraments is the power of God to change the hearts of men. 

He believed that through the Law the Holy Ghost works the terrors 
of conscience and through the gracious invitation of the Gospel the 
Holy Ghost engenders faith. And this effective and efficacious Word of 
God, this transforming voice of the omnipotent and gracious God, 
Luther heard only in the revealed Word, whether it was read in the 
Bible, proclaimed in the sermon, pronounced in the words of absolu- 
tion, or connected with the elements of the Sacraments. His Sola Scrip- 
tura principle did not permit him to divorce the Spirit’s operation 
from the Word, as though the Spirit worked immediately and even ir- 
resistibly. And his sola fide principle prevented him from attaching 
magical views to the Sacraments, as though by the mere act performed 
(ex opere operato) they conferred the grace of God. Luther’s view on 
the means of grace is summarized in the Augsburg Confession as fol- 
lows: “That we may obtain this faith, the ministry of teaching the Gos- 
pel and administering the Sacraments was instituted. For through the 
Word and Sacraments as through instruments the Holy Ghost is given, 
who works faith.’’?® 

Luther believed that the Word was God’s creative voice, even 
though only portions of this Word were read or proclaimed, and for 
this reason he was certain that the Una Sancta was present if no more © 
than the Gospel and Epistle lections were read and Baptism adminis- 
tered. Luther viewed the Word not quantitatively, but qualitatively, 
and for him the question was not how much of the Bible a Christian 
knew and accepted, but rather, how well a Christian believed in Christ 
on the basis of whatever quantum he knew. On the other hand, he held 
that purity of doctrine was necessary for outward unity and union. In 
his view truth and error cannot be granted equal rights in the Church, 
for only truth builds the church, while error being merely a human 
word has no creative power, in fact, may actually impede the activity 
of God’s truth. When hearing both, God’s truth and man’s error, the 
hearer may be tempted to accept the latter and thus frustrate the life- 
creating activity of the Word of God. This is what Luther had in mind 
when he said that “in the congregation of saints the Word is rightly 
taught and the Sacraments are rightly administered.” His implicit 
trust in the Word of God as the only means to engender and preserve 
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faith prompted his uncompromising stand toward error. His concept 
of the Una Sancta as the company of all those who through the Word 
are united by faith with Christ and with one another demanded un- 
swerving loyalty to the Sola Scriptura principle. 

The ecumenical movement hopes to rise above and eventually to 
remove denominational and ideological differences and to present a 
united visible Church. But as Dr. Visser ’t Hooft pointed out in a re- 
cent issue of CHRISTENDOM, the Ecumenical Movement must be the 
expression of an already existing inner unity. The Lutheran concept 
of the Una Sancta is the dynamic for such inner unity, since it fur- 
nishes the means whereby men are incorporated into the body of 
Christ: the Word of God engendering faith to accept the grace of God 
in Christ Jesus. In the face of Roman institutionalism, enthusiastic im- 
mediacy of the Spirit, and pure activism Luther’s concept of the 
Church stressed Sola Scriptura, Sola Gratia, and Sola Fide. In the light 
of these three principles Luther understood the Savior’s sacerdotal 
prayer for the unity of the Church: “I pray for them also which shall 
believe on me through their [the disciples’] word, that they all may be 
one. 
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TWENTY YEARS SINCE LAUSANNE 


A PERSONAL WITNESS TO THE MOVEMENT FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY 


By ELIZABETH STEBBINS 


Faith and Order, held in Lausanne in 1927, the writer received 

the surprising word from Bishop Charles Henry Brent, the 
President of the Conference, that she had been made a member of the 
Continuation Committee. ‘““We appointed you,” he wrote, “partly be- 
cause of your interest, partly because you are a woman!”’ Out of these 
two decades of experience within the Movement for Christian Unity, 
the writer has undertaken to offer a personal witness to some of the 
things that make for unity as she has seen them. Certain impressions 
have emerged through these years which will be set forth in this article. 
Among them are: the high quality of ecumenical leadership; the 
efficacy of the method of conference as the basic method for advancing 
Christian Unity; co-operation and federation as ways to Christian 
Unity; the value of worship as an approach to Christian Unity; and 
the need for bringing home to the whole membership of the churches 
the continuing call to unity. 


. G ottant after the close of the First World Conference on 


I 


Ecumenical Leadership. From its beginning the modern ecumenical 
movement has been guided by those rare qualities of prophetic leader- 
ship and statesmanlike skill which have always left their marks upon 
the life of the Christian Church. Some of its leaders, even though they 
lived and worked in places widely separated from one another, had, 
as young men upon the threshold of their ministry, been drawn into 
fellowship and friendship with one another and respect for each other. 

Among them was Bishop Charles Henry Brent, already referred to 
as President in 1927 of the World Conference on Faith and Order. As 
Missionary Bishop of the Philippine Islands he had been present at 
the Missionary Conference in Edinburgh in 1910, and it was due 
largely to his vision at that time that the Faith and Order Movement 
for Christian Unity came into being. He came to Buffalo as Bishop 
of Western New York toward the close of World War I. Many who 
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were associated with him in the organized life of the diocese, as was 
the writer, came to share his vision of and devotion to the cause of 
Christian Unity. It was natural for him to outline for them a parallel 
preparation for Lausanne and to lay upon them a responsibility for 
following the proceedings and results of that Conference. 

In similar fashion other individuals were drawn within the influence 
of other leaders, all of whom seemed to speak the same language of 
reconciliation, and to speak it with inspiring faith and confidence. 
Many of the phrases and words they used have come into the treasury 
of ecumenical thinking and outlook. They remain among the most 
vivid impressions and lessons which have been carried away by the 
writer. Several examples may be quoted here: 


The world is too strong for a divided Church. 

The Catholic mind is rare. In our hearts most of us are devotees of the cult of 
the Incomplete — sectarianism. 

We meet as fellow pupils in a school of mutual discipleship. 

Let us escape from the notion that every one of us is just right while others are 
wrong. Every tradition has got something that is really valuable and distinctive 
about it. We are all the poorer for missing what the others have. 

Only the whole Church has the whole of ‘Truth. 

The only full and complete Orders would be those given in a united Church 
and because the Church is divided all Orders are irregular and no succession 
perfect. 


Unity must never be confused with uniformity.1 
‘ 


bed 


Because these leaders had set their feet “‘on lofty places,” their 
voices called others to ascend with them beyond the realm of prejudice, 
pride, ecclesiastical self-centeredness and possessiveness, beyond loyalty 
to less than the highest, to the pinnacle of aspiration where they would 
be nearer to the God and Father of all, nearer to one another in him, 
and where they could see together what no one might be permitted to 
see alone. 

When they met together at Clarens, for example in 1938, they were 
indeed seeking, not Catholic truth, nor Protestant truth, not partial 
views, but Truth in its wholeness. They were actually “speaking the 
truth in love” as each saw it. In them was demonstrated the ecumenical 
mind and spirit. 

Many of those in positions of leadership today are carrying on this 
kind of ecumenical “‘succession.” ‘They give hope to Christians every- 
where and are drawing them together in these post-war days. ‘The 
value of such leadership cannot be overemphasized. The need for other 
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leaders to arise is obvious. That it will be met for the future is evi- 
denced by such plans as are being made by the Interseminary Move- 
ment, by the World Student Christian Federation through the Youth 
Conference in 1947 at Oslo, Norway, by the Ecumenical Institute of 
the World Council of Churches at Bossey, Switzerland, and by educa- 
tional programs of some of the Churches themselves. 

In the meantime it is imperative that everyone with ecumenical 
experience and conviction should walk ahead at once in the footprints 
of those who have led the way, and be prepared to step out beyond 
them. Otherwise the divisive forces of the world are likely to make 
strong impact upon the spiritual forces so recently brought together 
that years may be required in which to recover from the setback, just 
when the way forward is open as never before. 


II 


The Method of Conference. When the World Conference on Faith 
and Order was only being dreamed of, many will remember that cer- 
tain principles and a method of conference were outlined from the 
start. These have remained characteristic of the Faith and Order 
Movement. ‘The members of the Conference would be official repre- 
sentatives of the Churches. They would face frankly the differences 
which had separated them for centuries, they would seek understand- 
ing of them and agreements concerning them for the peace and unity 
of the Church. ‘They would have no power to speak for their respective 
Churches or to bind them to any statements. They would offer no 
scheme of reunion, but through study assist in clearing the way for 
the Churches to do so, should they so desire. 

The use of this method in the preparation for Lausanne and later 
for Edinburgh. was not limited to those who were attending in an 
official capacity. Material was prepared for general use and was circu- 
lated as widely as possible. This material was designed to spread the 
knowledge of “The Faith and Order Movement,” to gain support for 
it, to release the power of prayer for it, to promote group discussions 
of the ideal and possibility of Christian Unity, and to give a sort of pre- 
liminary testing of the subjects and the “propositions” which the 
larger Conference might consider. Groups were encouraged to report 
their experience and to send their findings to the Secretariat. It was 
hoped that in such an effort, parallel to that of the delegates and 
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theologians, a movement of the people as well as of leaders might be 
begun for Christian Unity. 

“The value of the World Conference when it meets,” wrote Bishop 
Brent in 1925, “will depend upon loyalty to the conception of con- 
ference and its widespread employment among Christians of different 
communions in the interim.” It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
in the early pamphlet literature frequent notes about the value and 
use of the conference method and about how to avoid controversy. A 
saving sense of humor appeared as if to hint that it should be present 
at each conference table whether large or small. Here are a few ex- 
amples: 


We are working at a common problem and not at each other. 

Do not invite an already existing group, club or association to undertake a 
conference; too large a proportion of its members will be indifferent to the ideal 
of unity and there will be sure to be some controversialists who will insist on 
picking up a cat by its tail rather than the neck. 

A good proportion of laymen and women is an advantage; if without theologi- 
cal training they will force the discussion to phrase itself in plain English rather 
than in technical terms.? 


At Lausanne this method of conference justified itself and the dele- 
gates came away committed to it. “By our presence and activity at 
Lausanne,” they said, “we are solemnly pledged to reproduce each 
in his own local circle the spirit and method which made the World 
Conference on Faith and Order what it was.’’* 

The principle of unanimity, or at least of absence of active dissent, 
though sometimes expressed at the World Conferences on Faith and 
Order through the device of refraining from voting rather than by full 
agreement, nevertheless suggests the importance of complete under- 
standing and a common will in the matter of actual negotiation be- 
tween two or more Christian bodies. ‘This method of conference, seen 
in operation, is one of the main impressions the writer has of the Faith 
and Order Movement. The widespread and faithful use of conference 
rather than of debate should be essential preparation for any plan of 
union. 

In November 1928, in Canterbury Cathedral, Bishop Brent indi- 
cated the things that make for Christian unity. He said in part: 


Even though we were united in theology, that would not by any means imply 
Christian Unity. What does make for unity in these conferences is the life to- 
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gether, the common study of a given subject, the attempt of each to understand 
the viewpoint of those who differ from him, and the discovery that seemingly 
opposite viewpoints are supplementary rather than antagonistic to one another. 
Unity must never be confused with uniformity. Unity has in its pure white light 
all the colors of the rainbow. All formal attempts at realizing unity must be 
humanized by personal contacts. For a unity of communion, of life touching 
life, ought to precede or at least supplement unity of thought. 


There is difficulty in the local use of the conference method as de- 
veloped by the Faith and Order Movement. The difficulty lies not only 
in the lack of experience with it but in unfamiliarity with the issues 
involved and therefore also in the lack of material prepared for the 
ordinary Christian. It is most desirable that Faith and Order be trans- 
lated into the “language of the people.” Brief and simplified statements 
will enable more of the rank and file to share in the discovery that “‘the 
things which unite us are both greater and deeper than the things 
which divide.’ 

It is possible that the reconciliation among the Churches will more 
and more be seen as a process in discovery. Meeting places of the mind 
will appear in discussion and research, meeting places of the hand 
will be found in the continued urgency of common tasks and pur- 
poses, meeting places of the heart will occur and recur in the move- 
ment of worship — in the moving together toward God, toward one 
another, and in recognizing his own movement toward all who draw 
near to him in fellowship one with another. 

Archbishop ‘Temple foresaw the possibility of this experience when 
he said in the opening service at Edinburgh, “Only when God has 
drawn us closer to Himself shall we be truly united together; and 
then our task will be, not to consummate our endeavor, but to register 
His achievement.” 


Ill 


The Growing Recognition of Federation. At Edinburgh the writer 
was assigned to the section on “The Church’s Unity in Life and Wor- 
ship.” ‘This section was a concession to the American desire for an 
empirical approach to Christian Unity. As with all sections, the mem- 
bership was chosen from all parts of the world and from the various 
Churches, but this section remained more characteristic of our country 
than did any other. It was here also that the recommendation origi- 
nated for supporting action by Faith and Order in behalf of the pro- 
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posed plan for a World Council of Churches. No one who voted for 
the World Council at Oxford or Edinburgh could have foreseen that 
while still in “process of formation” it would be called upon to act as 
if fully constituted. The incredible cohesiveness and strength of the 
provisional framework have been demonstrated beyond the slightest 
question. As a member of the American Committee for the World 
Council the writer has watched the drama of the united service and 
witness of this world-wide Christian Fellowship unfold — one of the 
great Christian stories of all time. 

Federation itself appears to many today as something more than an 
alliance, more even than a growing and deepening fellowship. 
‘Through hands that have served together in nearly all the circum- 
stances of life and death, it has been impossible not to recognize the 
one Life which flows through all, thus giving a foretaste of the reality 
and meaning of the one Church through the “building up of the body 
in love.” 

Through federation the Churches’ witness to the world has proved 
to be clearer, the service they perform together more effective, the 
impact upon secular spheres of life more penetrating, the inner life 
richer, the longing for more intimate and complete fellowship 
stronger, than had the churches not followed the way of co-operation 
as a prelude to union. Who can tell what the Spirit will say to the 
Churches, as they labor together to meet the world’s desperate need? 


IV 


The Approach to Christian Unity through Worship. ‘The ap- 
proach to Christian Unity through worship offers to many, however, 
as compelling a movement of the spirit as the activity of service offers 
to the hand. While this approach has been only gradually recognized, 
worship has been implicit in ecumenical purpose and experience 
always. 

In addition to the theological agreements reached at Edinburgh and 
to the discovery of some of the deepest differences which keep the 
churches apart, many simple statements found their way into the re- 
port. Among those which the writer has found suggestive are refer- 
ences to the value of ‘acquaintance with one another’s modes and 
experiences in worship” — the use of the best-known hymns by all; 
the fact that there is “diminishing occasion for division in the matter 
of liturgical and non-liturgical forms of worship” —that there is 
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“common ground already existing between the churches in the non- 
sacramental worship of God, the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit” 
and the suggestion which regards “‘the presence of ministers and lay- 
men of one church at the Sacraments of other churches — even if they 
do not participate — as acts of common worship, expressing the meas- 
ure of unity already attained.” 

The work undertaken between Lausanne and Edinburgh by Fel- 
lowships of Unity, such as that in Egypt and the “Friends of Reunion” 
in England, also offered suggestions for concrete activity and study 
which have encouraged lay people to make adventures in mutual 
understanding through worship. 

Since the writer has been impressed with the growing value of wor- 
ship as an approach to Christian Unity a brief review of its develop- 
ment in the Faith and Order Movement, as she sees it, may be in order. 


IV 


From the beginning prayer accompanied the intellectual prepara- 
tion for the Conferences and the work of prayer was carried on by 
groups of men and women who had no official relationship to the 
Faith and Order Movement. An example of such interest and service 
is the group of women who have met at Adelynwood, South By- 
field, Massachusetts, for private conference and prayer at least from 
1918 on.° 

Meditations were printed officially by Faith and Order for the 
observance of a season of prayer for Christian Unity and were circu- 
lated widely. ‘These prepared the mind and spirit to follow the work 
of the Conferences and to carry it on afterwards. One early example 
is the leaflet printed in 1923 entitled “The Grace of Appreciation.” 

Let us who represent so many different tongues, nations and churches pray for 
one another that we may possess the grace of appreciation of spiritual gifts how- 
ever and wherever expressed, and for ourselves that the love of Christ may reveal 
the common fellowship of all in Him and in His Church, that unitedly we may 


sing one clear note in divers tones, while unitedly we live in the love and work in 
the spirit of Jesus Christ our Lord.? 


While the services of worship arranged for the delegates during the 
World Conference sessions give every evidence of having been planned 
with the utmost care, yet only passing reference is made to them, ex- 
cept in rare instances, in the official proceedings. The popular ac- 
counts, however, glow with the depth of the reality of the experience 
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of what proved to be “common worship in a large sense.’ Consciously 
or unconsciously a fuller round of Christian worship was provided 
than was customary. Each person present could find something familiar 
and satisfying as the days went by, each could learn something more of 
those riches in Christ so well known to others yet heretofore little 
understood by himself. Many discovered an already existing inner 
unity across barriers which had seemed unsurmountable. Is it surpris- 
ing that the delegates spoke invariably of this experience and tried 
to capture something of its meaning for the communities to which they 
returned? 

The centrality of worship to ecumenical experience is surely no 
less than the relation of worship to the Church’s function as a wor- 
shipping community. Whether we turn to Bishop Brent’s description 
of the opening service of the Conference on Life and Work at Stock- 
holm in 1925;* or to that of the Rev. Hugh Martin, an English Baptist, 
of the service in St. Giles in Edinburgh in 1937;* whether we think 
back into the meaning of the morning devotions at St. Giles in Edin- 
burgh, 1937; or talk once more with anyone who was present at Ox- 
ford, Jerusalem, Madras, or Amsterdam,” it is clear that something 
more happened than the preparation of the delegates for the im- 
mediate task of the day! 

Two services knows to the writer seem to have been, in a special 
sense, the prototypes of the “services of ecumenical worship” of the 
composite type which have been widely held since 1937 in the United 
States. These are the opening service at Stockholm in 1925, mentioned 
-above, and the Service of Penitence and Intercession prepared by 
Bishop Edward S. Woods — then Canon Woods — for Lausanne in 
1927. 

An unofficial gathering of deep significance falls within the ex- 
perience of many of the Anglican and Orthodox delegates at Edin- 
burgh. Members of the Anglican Communion were invited to attend 
the celebration of the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, to be held in 
one of the Episcopal churches of the city. Those unfamiliar with the 
Liturgy secured an English translation of it published by the Fellow- 
ship of St. Alban and St. Sergius, an Orthodox-Anglican Fellowship. 
They endeavored to learn something of the meaning of this ancient 
liturgy and to prepare themselves for common worship through spirit- 
ual participation in the service. The young Orthodox ushers were 
mindful of the difficulties of the visitors and quietly came near and 
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turned the pages of the English translations to assist in following the 
movement of the Liturgy more closely. An Englishman who was not 
present and hearing of this method afterwards, remarked that “it was 
an odd way of worshipping!” So it was, but many of us were by this 
means held within the fellowship of worship. Few would have felt 
sufficiently at home in the service to communicate even had the privi- 
lege of doing so been possible, but all were welcome to come forward 
with the Orthodox present at the close of the Service to receive the 
Blessed Bread (not sacramental) from the hands of Archbishop Ger- 
manos of Thyateira who gave each his blessing and brought all 
within the larger fellowship. By sharing in this limited way in the 
deepest act of devotion of another Communion, it was discovered by 
some of those present that the existing understanding and fellowship 
between the members were enlarged and strengthened rather than im- 
paired. This meeting of hearts was possible because of the willingness 
to accept the temporary necessity of both offering and receiving less 
than all. There is surely something to be disclosed in such occasional 
partial intercommunion. From this and other experiences, it seems 
clear to some of us that reluctance to offer and to receive partial fel- 
lowship is blocking mutual understanding and a growing conscious- 
ness of unity in sacramental worship. 

At Clarens in 1938, at the meeting of the Continuation Committee, 
the Rev. E. J. Hagen of the Church of Scotland, in discussing plans for 
the study of liturgical questions, spoke of the “prominent place which 
he felt should be given to intercommunion.” Dr. Hagen continued: 


Our greatest difficulty is to maintain the vital relation between the ecumeni- 
cal movement and the people of the parishes. . . . lam quite certain that. . . if 
it were widely known that this Movement was taking into serious consideration 
the question of the restoration of intercommunion it would revive and nourish 
and preserve the interest of our people in the Movement. 


‘The observance recently of World-wide Communion Sunday on the 
first Sunday in October has been studied during the past winter by 
a group of women within the Council of Church Women. The orders 
of worship from fifty churches in one community were collected and 
studied with a view to seeking likeness in present usages and experi- 
ence. ‘he group was agreed upon the value of such simultaneous ob- 
servance for a realization of the world-wide and universal character of 
the supreme act of worship of the Christian Churches. ‘They were 
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impressed also with the desirability of a wider common preparation 
for it. 

The earliest observance by women of a single day for prayer is the 
well-known World Day of Prayer, sponsored now by the United Coun- 
cil of Church Women. The day has grown steadily in ecumenical 
meaning for thousands of church women of many names, races and 
nations. ‘Through it the world-wide Christian fellowship is perhaps 
more consciously aware of itself as a worshipping community than at 
any other one time during the year. 

‘The most recent experiments by women along the line of acquaint- 
ance with one another’s modes and experiences in worship have taken 
the form of symposiums on “How Christians Worship.” This title was 
taken from a book published in England and based upon radio in- 
terpretations broadcast by the British Broadcasting Corporation. The 
result of this program, which has been used extensively in Newark, 
New Jersey, has been a demand frequently for the interpretations 
in written form and for repetition elsewhere of the symposium and 
the Service of Worship which followed it. Pilgrimages to various 
churches were undertaken as the initial adventure in mutual under- 
standing in Rochester beginning in 1939. ‘The plan included personal 
contact and fellowship, personal interpretation of one another’s ways 
of worship, and a method of visiting the usual Sunday morning service 
in the friendly company of a member of the host church. Many times 
the visitor ceased to be a stranger or an observer and came to feel at 
home in a form unfamiliar and hitherto thought of as uncongenial. 
Mutual trust, respect and understanding were developed to such a 
degree that a study of the Holy Communion was made possible in 
1941-42. The Report of this study is available through the American 
Secretary of Faith and Order. 

It is the hope of this member of the Continuation Committee that 
a parallel preparation of the people may be undertaken as the new 
Commission on Ways of Worship begins its work. It would be useful 
to many if some plan could be devised for sharing in the studies of 
liturgies, of their history, doctrine and present usages. 

Services of ecumenical worship have been held annually in Roches- 
ter since 1938, sponsored by the Friends of the World Council of 
Churches and the Federation of Churches. Recently in connection 
with this service an ecumenical institute has been arranged. In the 
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opinion of many, the combination of the two is of much greater value 
than the value of either alone. When it has been possible to explain 
in advance the purpose of the service and the distinctive character of 
the form of worship to be used, an experience of inner unity has been 
realized and the meaning of worship enriched. 

Among other discoveries made are: that we can go much further 
together in worship on these occasions than we had previously thought 
and still remain loyal to our convictions; that a desire for closer fellow- 
ship and unity can be fostered through worship; and that in worship 
we do actually “understand at a deeper level and in a more acute way, 
the things we have so far tried to understand by other methods in the 
Faith and Order Movement.” . 


V 


The Continuing Call to Unity. “It is the pressure of lay opinion, the 
demand of ordinary men and women who are determined no longer 
to be kept out of real fellowship and communion with one another in 
Christ, which will alone ensure that the leaders see it through to the 
end sup 

‘The above statement draws attention to the matter of responsibility 
in bringing the call of Christian unity to the whole membership of the 
churches. As far as lay initiative is concerned lay people have been 
confronted with two main difficulties. The first has to do with an in- 
definiteness concerning the ultimate goal and conception of organic 
unity. ‘The second is closely related to it — the confusion existing in 
people’s minds between “unity” and “uniformity” as ideals as well as 
the inability to grasp the meaning of “unity in diversity.” Both affect 
the conviction that “God wills Unity.” Some of the questions which 
continue to be asked are: What is really involved in organic unity? 
What are we supposed to be working for? What must we give up? Will 
we lose our form of worship? Must we all worship in the same way? 

Here again the insights contained in the Edinburgh Reports have 
not reached many people. Even though they do not furnish a blue- 
print, they do foster a comprehensive ideal of “unity in diversity.” 
The following quotations are examples of such insights: 


Our goal is to realize the ideal of the Church as one living body, worshipping 
and serving God in Christ, as the fulfillment of our Lord’s prayers and of our 
prayers. . . . What we desire is the unity of a living organism, with the diversity 
characteristic of the members of a healthy body. . . . Our task is to find in God, 
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to receive from God as His gift, a unity which can take up and preserve in one 
beloved community all the varied spiritual gifts which He has given us in our 
‘separations. Such a living community, like all that lives, cannot be a construc- 
tion; life can come only from life; the visible unity of the Body of Christ can 
issue only from the Living God through the work of the life-giving Spirit. 

_ There are members of the Conference who are not persuaded that it is God’s 
will that the one spiritual life of the undivided Church should be expressed 
through any one form of government. 

We are convinced that our unity of spirit and aim must be embodied in a way 
that will make it manifest to the world, though we do not yet clearly see what 
outward form it should take." 

What is new in the present movement is the type of unity to which the 
Churches have committed themselves. This is a unity which has broken once for 
all with the ideal of conformity and makes place for independence both of 
thought and action in its program for the future. 


It is curious that in view of these insights there should be those who 
press for uniformity in its various aspects, while others still fear ab- 
sorption. In the meantime, the ultimate outward form of unity re- 
mains only dimly perceived. Perhaps what men should do resembles 
what little children do. The other day a twin granddaughter aged six 
was showing her grandmother a play book for children. ‘““Would you 
like to watch me draw the surprise picture?” she asked. So she began 
by drawing a line from one dot to another — from A to B, then back- 
wards to C, up to D, across to E, etc., until she proudly reached Z. 
“There!” she said with satisfaction. “Can you see what it is now?” It 
was all unmistakable and familiar, yet who, before she had taken all 
the steps, could have dreamt it would be a glorified high chair? Cer- 
tainly not Grandmother! 

Does not this indicate man’s responsibility with regard to the ulti- 
mate goal and outward form of Christian Unity? Does it not mean 
that we should go from step to step together in loving obedience to 
God’s will, and in the expectation that when the design is clearly seen 
it will reveal the glorious Church, the perfect Body, in which the world 
will believe — the final answer to our Lord’s prayer and our prayers? 

The writer brings these reflections to a close with words which 
Bishop Brent wrote on March g9, 1928, on a flyleaf of her copy of the 
report of the Lausanne proceedings: 

This book is the witness to and pledge of the unquenchable love of unity in the 
Christian Church. Unity is the will of the Church’s Founder and Sustainer. 


Man’s will must coincide with and embrace God’s will. This is the first requisite 
of a follower of the Lord Jesus Christ. Therefore amidst all the divisions in the 
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Church and in spite of the storms of footless controversies which rage, with 
steadfast mind we hold to and labor for Christ’s ideal. Times and season are of 
no account. We may not be impatient or faithless. God’s will will conquer as 
soon as man’s will permits. 


TOOT 
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AN AMERICAN’S OBSERVATIONS ON 
EUROPEAN THEOLOGICAL DISCUSSION 


By CARL E. SCHNEIDER 


Pr “A HE ecumenical study program of the World Council of 
Churches is designed to stimulate co-operative thinking by 
Protestant Churches of the world, preparatory to the first 

assembly of the World Council at Amsterdam in 1948. An ambitious 

program has been proposed revolving around the central theme of the 
assembly’s discussion: “‘Man’s Disorder and God’s Design.” This study 
program is now well under way. The first continental conference, con- 
sisting of twenty-five representatives of the Reformed, Lutheran, An- 
glican and Orthodox churches from Denmark, Germany, England, 

France, Holland, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, 

Hungary and the United States, met at the Ecumenical Institute at 

Bossey, Switzerland, January 5-9, 1947, to consider in a five-day pro-: 

gram a sub-topic of the general theme, ‘““The Authority and Relevance 

of the Social and Political Message of the Bible for Today.” 


I 


It is not the purpose of this article to review the substance of the 
theological discussion that took place. ‘This would result in a theo- 
logical encyclopedia which would fill a little volume in itself. It must 
suffice, in this limited space, for an American observer to testify to 
the ecumenical spirit which pervaded the discussion. ‘The earnest, we 
could say, the devout, wrestling with the question at hand was a living 
testimony to the manner in which a dynamic theology emerges on new 
religious frontiers. The history of religion in America furnishes many 
examples of how theology develops under pressure of changing socio- 
logical conditions. Nor is the European less aware of the significance of 
the changing social situation for the rise of a new religious orientation 
and of new theological discernments. The manner in which the 
European Christian has been living in an abyss, or on its very margins, 
is difficult for the American to understand. Try as he may, he can 
hardly advance beyond the spectator attitude. The geographical and 
cultural separation of the American from the European tends to 


one 
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sharpen the cleavage; ecumenical study groups help bridge these 
differences of perspective. 

We begin the better to understand each other when we recognize 
basic sociological differences. Goethe was speaking sociologically, 
rather than as a theologian, when he said: ““Amerika, du hast es besser 
als unser Kontinent, der Alte, du hast keine verfallenen Schlosser und 
keinexBasalter a 15 

In the theological world also America, as a newcomer amongst the 
nations, is unencumbered by traditions of the past. ‘The American re- 
ligious frontiers are tremendously simple. Here are no confessional or 
ecclesiastical basalts or boundaries which determine and fix the de- 
velopments. With lack of historical inhibitions, American theologians, 
relatively free to disregard the loci theologici of ancient days, push 
forward with a freshness of spirit not always appreciated by their 
European colleagues. 


II 


In the course of the Bossey conference, for instance, the discussion 
reverted frequently to the testimony of the fathers —not only of 
Luther, Calvin and Melanchthon, but of such ancient stalwarts as 
Heppe, Kohlbriigge, and Hengstenberg — and to the position of the 
Augustana and Formula Concordiae — all of which has no direct or 
immediate relevance for American thinkers. ‘he European theo- 
logian approaches the present-day task with an inheritance foreign to 
the American. 

Would this explain, for example, the serious mien with which the 
Lutheran teaching of the “two realms” was considered! It was the 
Lutheran contention that intelligent exegesis of Scripture depended 
on distinguishing between the Law and the Gospel, which also in- 
volves the difference between the Old and New Testaments. Anglican, 
Orthodox, Old Catholic and American representatives felt that this 
was more or less an internal question between the Lutheran and Re- 
formed groups. At least the form in which the issue was raised in Ref- 
ormation days was determined by the prevailing close relation of state 
and Church and the problems incident thereto. Where that situation 
has changed and where the people in democratic countries participate 
directly in governmental procedures, the discussion of the two realms 
assumes different aspects and may appear to be exceedingly academic. 

The basic issue of the Church and the world, of course, persists in 
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all countries even if not based on ancient premises. The Christian 
tradition in Europe, in the course of its development, has crystallized 
at various points in classical confessional and political forms, whereas 
in the flux of developments in the New World the Christian tradition 
has been diffused in such a manner that the fact of an unfolding spir- 
itual movement is considered more significant than reference to a fixed 
status. ‘he antithesis of state and Church is not as pertinent to Ameri- 
can life as it is to the European, and we have been spared many unedify- 
ing aspects of the struggle between them. Thus, in a country which is 
prone to consider social issues in relation to the empirical situation in 
which the solutions are to be found, the testimony of confessions and 
of tradition loses its normative significance. 


Ill 


A theology will have its norms, however, and the American trend, 
on the whole, tends to revert directly to the Scriptures. Whereas Eu- 
ropean theology will have difficulty with any approach to the Scrip- 
tures which is based on a static inspiration theory, American theologi- 
ans, with their direct dynamic appeal to the Scriptures, sense a static 
quality in the persistent confessional qualifications characteristic in 
European theology. ‘The Bossey conference showed, however, that this 
antithesis between the European and the American approach is tem- 
pered by anew emphasis which moves from confessions as static formula 
toa dynamic understanding of them in the light of the Scriptures. It was 
a unique experience to have the subject of the relevance and authority 
of the Scriptures discussed within the framework of Lutheran confes- 
sions and of the Barthian Schriftprincip. Barth had consistently avoided 
intimate participation in ecumenical study groups and it was a new 
experience in European theology to witness him in free face-to-face 
discussion with Lutheran theologians. 

The outcome of this experience was a glowing tribute to the effec- 
tiveness of the round-table method of theological discussion which was 
able to bridge differences which printed volumes only accentuated. All 
fears that the inflexible temper of absolutist theology would vitiate 
fraternal rapprochement were soon dispersed. ‘The discussion ran the 
gamut of natural law, unity of Scripture, Christology, eschatology, 
revelation, canon, tradition, inspiration, the Church, hermeneutics, 
ethics, the relation of the law and Gospel and of the Church and the 
world, the Sermon on the Mount, the imprecatory psalms and the 
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unity of the social message of the Old and New Testaments. The resi- 
due and precipitation of the theological work of the centuries passed 
under review and were focused on the present task of the Church ina 
spirit of Christian tolerance and understanding. 


IV 


One of the high points of the meeting was a prolonged dialogue be- 
tween Barth and Nygren, the leading Lutheran theologian of the day, 
which was marked by the evident desire and effort of the two men to 
reach a common ground. A benediction fell upon the group as one ad- 
mitted, “If that is Lutheran, then I am a Lutheran,” and the other 
confessed, “If that is Reformed, then I am Reformed.” If all the fol- 
lowers of these leaders would emulate their irenic example a signifi- 
cant advance might be recorded in the progress of the ecumenical 
movement. 

If, on the one hand, the Reformed and Lutheran found themselves 
groping after the same truth, it was significant to note how differences 
of opinion prevailed amongst the Lutheran representatives. It was ap- 
parent that Lutheranism was on the move, although it was not always 
clear whether it was ready to abrogate the confessions or merely vén- 
ture a new interpretation. Had the concept of natural law crept into 
certain Lutheran interpretations? Or could a consensus of Lutheran 
teaching be maintained? One had come prepared to recognize a basic 
distinction between German and Scandinavian Lutheranism, but was 
surprised to note that Scandinavian theologians were not agreed 
amongst themselves. Please — it was the sly plea of Barth — for the 
sake of intelligent discussion of Lutheranism, please get together 
amongst yourselves and give us a consistent picture of Luther so that 
we may know with whom we have to deal. 


Vv 


‘The insistence of certain Scandinavian Lutherans that the teaching 
of the two realms was of basic significance for the interpretation of the 
Scriptures brought the new German point of view into the picture. 
The tendency of certain German theologians (P. Althaus, Gogarten) 
to assign the sanctions of the law to the state and those of the Gospel to 
the Church was rejected as a “‘secularized Lutheranism.” It was at this 
point that an epic note was injected into the discussion by the assertion 
of a German Lutheran representative that the religious experiences of 
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the war years had awakened new insights. It was candidly admitted 
that, ensnared by the false interpretation of the thirteenth chapter of 
Romans, the Lutheran teaching of the two realms had brought confu- 
sion into the ranks of German Protestants in their dealings with Na- 
tional Socialism. In a Germany where all semblance of order has van- 
ished, and in a world where the premises of the Corpus Christianum 
no longer prevail, it has become necessary, it was maintained by the 
German representative, to begin anew where the religious experiences 
of the last years have led them, and to re-think the basic theological 
postulates on the direct basis of the Bible. 


VI 


Here again, one felt confronted by a changed religious frontier on 
which a theological reorientation was required. ‘There seemed to be no 
gainsaying the necessity of approaching the religious problems of the 
day uninhibited by theological formulations of the past. American and 
European interests were joined most vitally in the effort to discover 
the dynamic quality of the truth once delivered to the saints. Ecument- 
cal unity is found, not in the maintenance of a given position but in 
the recognition of the common direction in which, in the midst of pre- 
vailing theological and ecclesiastical diversity, God’s spirit is moving his 
people. The Bossey meeting of continental theologians on the au- 
thority and relevance of the Bible was a living testimony to the pos- 
sibility of achieving unity in the face of differences which have been 
unduly magnified by theological polemics and apologetics. 

This became particularly apparent during the last day of the con- 
ference when it was found possible to formulate the sense of the meet- 
ing in a number of principles for which common consent was secured. 
The empirically minded American may be disconcerted because of the 
abstract nature of these theses. However, it was not the purpose of the 
conference to write a program of social action so much as to indicate 
the direction in which the thinking of the Church is moving. The 
primary task of the conference was to deal with questions of principle 
and provide basic background materials for the further discussion of 
the main subjects. It was a thrilling testimony of this conference that 
the essence of the ecumenical movement is dynamic and not static. 


CHURCH UNION IN SOUTH INDIA 


By JOHN J. BANNINGA 


became the field in which the first experiment in union be- 

tween episcopal and non-episcopal Churches should be suc- 
cessfully worked out. The answer lies in the fact that India is a mission 
field in which nine of the eleven living religions of the world are found; 
and hence where the Christian forces, trying to present the Gospel 
story with all its power to all these groups, had to combine all their 
strength and spiritual energies through fellowship in the great task. 
From early days strong leaders among the missionary forces, and also 
among Indian Christians, found so much in common in their experi- 
ence and methods that they began to work together. A few weeks each 
year spent on the hills brought many of them very close together as 
they considered their problems in conferences and conventions. 


(): may well ask why, in the providence of God, South India 


I 


As early as 1900 the Decennial Conference, at its Madras meeting, 
discussed the subject of union. About that time the Presbyterians 
formed an all-India union, and in 1905 the Congregationalists in 
South India formed a United Church, with which the Presbyterians in 
South India united in 1908. The spirit of union was in the air, and 
union institutions and union efforts along various lines were carried 
on. Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Christian Endeavor and similar movements 
brought people together and they learned to see that all were really 
one in Christ and therefore should also be one in his Body which is the 
Church. 

‘The Rt. Rev. V. S. Azariah and a few similarly minded Indian lead- 
ers were led by the Spirit to present this matter to a group of pastors 
and other leaders who had met together in a conference on evangelism 
in ‘T'ranquebar in 1919. ‘This group — all but two of its members Indi- 
ans — issued an appeal on behalf of union to the churches in South 
India. ‘I'wo churches responded — the Anglican Church in India and 
the South India United Church — and appointed committees to meet 
for consultation. 
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At their first meeting the committees stated their purpose in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

The only union Christians should aim at is the union of all who acknowledge 
the name of Christ in the Universal Church which is His Body: and the test of 
all local schemes of union is that they should express locally the principles of 
the great Catholic unity of the Body of Christ. Our only desire, therefore, is so to 
organise the Church in India that it shall give the Indian expression of the spirit, 
the thought, and the life of the Church Universal. 

Another principle accepted from the beginning was that the Church 
after union must be a spiritual home for all those now members of the 
uniting Churches, and that the Church so formed must continue in 
_ spiritual fellowship with the branches of the Church from which the 
various parts of the united Church had come. It was fully recognized 

that there were wide differences of opinion among the various groups, 
but to form one Church there must be a common mind and a common 
will to walk together according to the light that God had given each. 
In such a Church there could be no place for anyone who felt that he 
alone was right and that all who differed from him were wrong. It was 
found that among the Indian Christians there was not that cleavage in 
faith and practice that had arisen in the West, for denominational con- 
nections in India were largely due to the place where one was born, 
where a particular Church was at work. As the Bishop of Dornakal 
used to say, “I am an Anglican because of geography rather than be- 
cause of conviction.” It was easier therefore for Indians to overlook the 
differences that had divided Western Christianity. 

When the movement first began the Church of England in India 
and the South India United Church were the only bodies involved. 
Five years later the South India Synod of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church came into the movement and added much strength to it. In 
1929 the Anglicans in India became independent of Lambeth and 
after that were known as the Church of India, Burmah and Ceylon. 
When later the three groups of Methodists in England united, the 
South India group dropped the name “Wesleyan.” 

In the second meeting of the Joint Committee the area of the union 
was limited to the Dravidian country of South India where the people 
are kindred in race, language, and culture, and where many all-India 
problems are not found. This included the area of the whole of the 
South India United Church, of four dioceses of the Anglicans, and of 
the South India Synod of the Methodists. Thus limiting the area of the 
movement greatly lessened the problems involved. 
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II 

Discussion naturally began with the consideration of the Lambeth 
Quadrilateral. There was no disposition on the part of the negotia- 
tors to hesitate about the first three points. And the question of epis-' 
copacy was not found a serious obstacle since it was readily recognized 
that there could be union on no other basis. It was also recognized that 
in a country like India, for centuries governed by patriarchal institu- 
tions, espiscopacy would have many advantages. An eminent Indian 
Christian, Mr. K. T. Paul, however, seriously demurred because he 
felt that episcopacy would be so natural to Indians that it would soon 
lead to formality and subservience to the head of the Church and give 
little room for real Christian democracy. 

In accepting episcopacy, it was felt that there must be genuine safe- 
guards that would prevent what otherwise would be serious defects in 
the scheme of unions. In the first place, no particular doctrinal content 
must be attached to the fact of the espicopal office. In this connection, 
the Basis of Union contains the following paragraph: 

Whatever differences there are, all the uniting Churches are agreed that, as 
Episcopacy has been accepted in the Church from early times, it may in this 
sense fitly be called historic, and that it is needed for the shepherding and ex- 


tension of the Church in South India. Any additional interpretations, though 
held by inviduals, are not binding on the united Church. 


In addition to this, the Church will be constitutional and the duties 
of bishops and others will be clearly defined in this written constitu- 
tion. The bishops will be elected, both “the diocese concerned and the 
authorities of the united Church having an effective voice in their ap- 
pointment.”’ The continuity of the historic episcopate is also assured, 
and three bishops will always take part in the consecration of any new 
bishop. And future ordinations within the Church will also be epis- 
copal since the bishop is the head of the diocese and therefore its execu- 
tive officer. Selection of candidates, however, will not be solely the 
bishop’s duty. 

Another provision most acceptable to those coming from the free 
Churches was that, in the question of fellowship with other Churches, 
episcopacy would not be the determining factor. The Church of South 
India hopes to remain in full communion with all the Churches with 
which any of the uniting Churches are now in communion, and hopes 


to extend this fellowship to others who are willing to enter into sucha 
relationship. 
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The presence in South India of missionaries representing the 
Church of Sweden was a great help to the negotiators for union. Here 
_ was a Church fully recognized as having the historic episcopate, which 
differed in some points from the English interpretation of the epis- 
copate. For instance, after the “Appeal to All Christians” had been 
sent out by the Lambeth Conference of 1920, the Church of Sweden 
replied that while they rejoiced that the Church of England recog- 
_ nized their episcopate as regular, they in their turn were glad to be in 
full communion with the Church of England, since on examining their 
creedal standards they found that the Church of England was in virtual 
agreement with the standards of the Church of Sweden. The Church 
of Sweden placed emphasis on doctrine and not exclusively on order. 
It was of great help to know some latitude as to order might coexist 
within the episcopal system. 

One of these points was the participation of presbyters in the con- 
secration of bishops. ‘This was never done in England. But Dr. Vernon 
Bartlet of Mansfield College, Oxford, suggested to the South India 
negotiators that, in order to focus all authority for ordination in the 
_ officers of the United Church, those who held that authority in the 
uniting Churches should take part in the consecration of the bishops 
of the new Church. Lambeth readily agreed that this could be done at 
the first consecration, but demurred as to later services unless it was 
clearly taught that “the real consecrator was the Bishop.” ‘That was 
not acceptable to the others. ‘The difference was finally resolved when 
the Bishop of Nasik suggested that the Committee accept the phrase, 
“The real consecrator is God.’’ Permission is given for those dioceses 
that have been accustomed to having only bishops lay on hands in 
_ consecration services to continue to do so. 


Ill 


All ministers in the uniting Churches will, on accepting the consti- 
tution of the United Church, become ministers in full standing in the 
new Church. It is agreed, however, that there shall be no overriding of 
consciences, and that no minister will be asked to officiate in a congre- 
gation that does not wish him. That applies, of course, to both sides of 
the situation — for some of the non-episcopal Churches would not wel- 
come presbyters who hold sacerdotal doctrines and practices. But invall 
these matters there will, no doubt, be a gradual growing together in 
understanding and life. 
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At one point in the negotiations it seemed desirable that some 
form of commissioning service be adopted that would make all the 
ministers in the uniting Churches absolutely equal in status in the 
eyes of all members of the Church. A form was approved and sent to 
the Churches. But the replies came back showing that the Anglicans 
did not regard such commissioning as equivalent to ordination and the 
non-Anglicans regarded it as too much like a re-ordination. Conse- 
quently the matter was completely dropped. 

At another point it was urged by a member of a Congregational mis- 
sion that there was really nothing in the scheme that adequately repre- 
sented the Congregational doctrine of the Church and its ordinances. 
It was consequently suggested that lay members, at special times and 
under diocesan authority, be given the right to administer the Lord’s 
Supper. Much time and thought were given to this suggestion, but the 
Anglicans could not see their way to agree to it. It was also found that 
few of the branches of the South India United Church practiced lay 
celebration. A few of the Wesleyans in the Mass Movement areas had 
given licenses to experienced laymen, but there was no such general 
practice. It was also found that, while the practice was common in the 
Congregational Churches in England, it was practiced rarely in North 
America and then largely by student preachers in remote parts of the 
country. However, to safeguard the principle involved, the following 
statement was included in the Constitution: 


All [Christians], according to their measure, share in the heavenly High Priest- 
hood of the risen and ascended Christ, from which alone the Church derives its 
character as a royal priesthood. All alike are called to continue on earth the 
priestly work of Christ by showing forth in life and word the glory of the redeem- 
ing power of God in Him. No individual and no one order in the Church can 
claim exclusive possession of this heavenly priesthood. 


Since there was a fundamental difference in the uniting Churches 
with reference to the office of deacon, no clear and final statement was 
ever agreed upon. Provision is made for both the continuance of the 
place of the deacon as found in the Anglican Church where this office 
is practically a preparatory step into the priesthood, and also for that of 
the other Churches where the office of deacon is an elective position for 
a limited time. This is, no doubt, one of those matters in which the 
various elements in the Church will have to grow into a common mind 
and practice. While a person may be ordained as a presbyter without 
having been a deacon, the constitution does state that “persons who 
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have been selected as candidates for the presbyterate shall ordinarily, 
after undergoing the necessary theological course, receive ordination 
to the diaconate.”’ 

Owing in large part to the influence of the Methodist representa- 
tives, the lay workers of the new Church are given a large and definite 
share in the work. ‘“To the whole Church and every member thereof 
belongs the duty and privilege of spreading the good news of the King- 
dom of God and the message of salvation through Jesus Christ.” Both 
men and women will be given full opportunity to use all their gifts in 
the Master’s service, in pastoral work, evangelism, preaching, caring 
for youth, administration, social service, the ministry of intercession, 
as well as in the various courts of the Church. 


IV 


All members in the uniting Churches become full members of the 
Church after union. Any such member may attend any church in the 
United Church and receive communion there without any restriction. 
No confirmation or other ceremony will be needed to receive them 
into full communion. Nor will confirmation by a bishop be the rule of 
the Church, though dioceses accustomed thereto will continue the 
service. It is also quite likely that other dioceses not accustomed to the 
rite of confirmation will finally recognize its value and ask their bishop 
to receive all new members into the fellowship of the Church by such 
a service, though some of the Churches now value very highly the 
pastor’s part in training and receiving members into a local church. 

Vv 

“The Church of South India accepts the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments as containing all things necessary to salvation 
and as the supreme and decisive standard of faith; and acknowledges 
that the Church must always be ready to correct and reform itself in 
accordance with the teachings of those Scriptures as the Holy Spirit 
shall reveal it.”’ It also accepts the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds “‘as 
witnessing to and safeguarding that faith; and it thankfully acknowl- 
edges that same faith to be continuously confirmed by the Holy Spirit 
in the experience of the Church of Christ.” The Church holds, how- 
ever, that it is competent to issue supplementary statements concern- 
ing the faith for the guidance and edification of its members. While a 
person about to be ordained in the Church is required to affirm his sin- 
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‘cere belief in the truths witnessed to by the Nicene Creed and his ac- 
ceptance of the doctrinal truths included in the Governing Principles 
of the Church, it is also declared “‘that no acceptance of a written stand- 
ard is sufficient for this unless there be also an inward and personal ex- 
perience of union with God in Christ.” 


VI 


It is the intention of the Church of South India to conserve for the 
common benefit whatever of good has been embodied in the Churches 
from which it has been formed. Therefore, in its public worship, it will 
retain for its congregations “freedom either to use historic forms or 
not to do so as may best conduce to edification and to the worship of 
God in spirit and in truth.”’ Each congregation will be free to use the 
orders of service to which it was accustomed, or to use other forms if it 
thinks best, or have a completely spontaneous service. In certain 
matters like ordinations and consecrations there will gradually be 
worked out some forms most acceptable for such occasions. In the 
Lord’s Supper certain forms are also recommended for use; but most 
congregations will, for a time at least, follow the customs to which they 
are accustomed. In the course of time, the Church will naturally de- 
velop recognized forms of service and worship. Each of the uniting 
Churches at present has such forms, and there will, no doubt, be an 
amalgamation of these forms, so that persons visiting other congrega- 
tions in their Church will be familiar with their worship. 


vIl 


The structural organization of the Church will be that usual in most 
Churches. It will try to combine the elements of the Churches of which 
it will be formed. ‘Thus the local congregation will have a large amount 
of control over its own affairs, though it will not, of course, be able to 
forget the fellowship it has with other congregations. But each part of 
the whole Church will represent in its area the Church Universal, and 
will seek to live and work in accordance with that principle. Likewise 
its minister and lay delegates will represent it in the other courts of the 
Church. There will also be a Diocesan Council with episcopal, presbyt- 
eral and lay representatives. And finally there will be the Synod, with 
representatives of the various dioceses. In all cases the laymen will at 
least equal the number of clergy in membership. 

“The Synod is the supreme governing and legislative body of the 
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Church of South India, and the final authority in all matters pertain- 
ing to the Church.” There will be no “voting by houses,” though many 
were strongly in favor of this provision. However, those not accus- 
tomed to this form of voting felt it would be better to let a majority of 
the whole membership settle a question, rather than to make it pos- 
sible for a majority of a section to stop legislation. Provision, however, 
has been made so that it will not be easy to change certain parts of the 
constitution or to adopt completely new ideas. While the Synod will 
finally be able to settle all matters by a majority vote it will take some 
time to bring the matter to that final vote. This elaborate method of 
voting applies only to such matters as (a) the faith and doctrine of the 
Church; (b) conditions of membership and excommunication; (c) 
functions of ordained ministers; and (d) worship of the Church. In all 
other matters the usual rules of procedure will govern. 

It will be seen that while the framework of the Church is episcopal, 
the spirit within the Church is one of Christian brotherhood and free- 
dom. All relations within the Church itself, and with other Churches 
and individuals without, are governed rather by the spirit of love than 
by rigid rules and regulations. ‘The Church as such will wish to be in 
most friendly relations with all other followers of their Lord and Say- 
iour, Jesus Christ, who are willing to be in fellowship with them. Mem- 
bers and ministers also will have ample liberty to fellowship with other 
Churches and to welcome others into their churches. In the new India 
that is coming into being, this new, united Church will be able to play 
a large part and it is hoped that other groups in India will also soon 
come into closer fellowship and, as soon as possible, into one Church 
that will be able to proclaim the one Gospel of salvation for all men. 
A divided India needs a United Church. A selfish India needs a Church 
of love; a rioting India needs a Church of helpful servants. 


Vill 


Recognizing that it was impossible to come to full agreement on all 
points at the inauguration of union, it has been decided that on one 
major issue at least the Church itself shall be given time to grow into 
fuller life and thought. Therefore, only after thirty years will the 
Church of South India consider the question whether it will allow 
further exceptions to the principle of a united ministry or not. As 
episcopal ordination is to be the rule in the Church; it was felt by some 
that the sooner all ministers could claim such ordination the better for 
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themselves and for the Church, so that there would be no difference in 
the ministry but all would be equally acceptable to all members. How- 
ever, it was also recognized that a Church with an exclusive ministry 
would probably not be able to continue in full communion with 
Churches that did not have such a ministry. Hence this thirty-year 
period was fixed so that after long experience and internal erowth as 
well as experience in fellowship with several Church bodies, the 
Church itself might decide the question on the basis of the considera- 
tion of the two principles of ‘‘a fully unified ministry within the 
Church, and the no less fundamental principle of maintaing full com- 
munion and fellowship with the Churches with which the various 
parts now have such relationship.” 

The Church of South India hopes to continue in fellowship with the 
international bodies with which the uniting Churches are in fellow- 
ship. The four dioceses of the Anglican Church in South India will 
cease being members of that fellowship in that the bishops of the 
United Church will not be invited to the Lambeth Conferences. But it 
is hoped that the whole of the Church of South India will be in fra- 
ternal relations not only with Lambeth, but also with other bodies like 
the Methodist World Fellowship, the Alliance of Presbyterian 
Churches and the World Council of Congregational Churches. Thus 
this Church will become a liaison between other Churches. 


IX 


The Joint Committee, composed of representatives of uniting 
Churches, which has carried on the negotiations during these last 
twenty-seven years, held its nineteenth meeting in December 1946. It 
then drew up a schedule for the final steps leading to actual union. 
Since the Synod and the Diocesan Councils have not yet been formed 
and cannot be formed until the inaugural service has been held, the 
three Churches have decided that the matters of the boundaries of the 
dioceses and the election of bishops shall be adjusted under the au- 
thority of the Joint Committee. ‘This was done last December as far as 
the dioceses are concerned. Each part of the uniting Churches was 
further asked to submit nominations for the office of bishop. As there 
are to be fourteen dioceses and as there are already five consecrated 
bishops who will come into the United Church, nine more had to be 
chosen. ‘This was done at a meeting of the special committee appointed 
for that purpose and their names were announced on April fifteenth. 
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The final inaugural service will be held in September, 1944, at 
which time there will take place the formal act of union, and the con- 
secration of the new bishops. For three months before that time the 
uniting Churches will observe a period of prayer and consecration. It 
is recognized by all that the step they are taking is of such transcendent 
importance that everyone concerned in it must give time and deep 
thought as well as renewed dedication to the great purposes of the 
union. 

At the inaugural service in September, which will probably be held 
in the cathedral in Madras which is both central and adequate for the 
purpose, the following order will be followed in general: 


1. After the call to worship, hymn, prayer and scripture, a representative of 
each of the Churches will read the resolution of his Church accepting the Scheme 
of Union, and shall place on the Communion Table a signed copy of the Basis 
of Union and Constitution and a list of all ministers in his Church. 

2. Declaration by the presiding Bishop of the Act of Union. 

3. Commissioning of existing Bishops, by representative presbyters. 

4. Commissioning of presbyters by presiding Bishop. 

5. The consecration of the new Bishops by at least three Bishops and by as 
many presbyters. These consecrations will take place during and in connection 
with the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 

6. In the evening of this same day, if possible in the open air or other suitable 
place, a public meeting of Praise and ‘Thanksgiving and Dedication will be con- 
ducted in the language of the place of meeting. (Four Indian languages, besides 
English, are used in the United Church.) 

7. After the Bishops have been appointed they will proceed as soon as pos- 
sible to organize their Diocesan Councils, and thereafter the Synod will also be 
brought into being. 


It is indeed a matter of rejoicing that, after all these years, the faith 
and efforts of those who took the lead in the union movement should 
reach this consummation. There were many times when the way 
seemed blocked but there always came new light and new hope. ‘Things 
that seemed impossible at first appeared much easier when seen in new 
light. Frequent meetings and continuous fellowship in prayer brought 
members of the Joint Committee closer together. Conferences and 
visits of leaders from other Churches helped all to understand each 
other better. The world has been looking for an experiment of this 
kind, and will watch it with keen interest. May it succeed so that the 
movement may spread and bring the unity of the Church of Christ 
nearer and thus help bring about the unity of the world also. 


THE MINISTRY OF A UNITED CHURCH 
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UR desire is a United Church in Ceylon. But in our search 
for it, we must remember that while on the one hand we must 
offer to God such a vessel as will be in line with God’s will tc 

the extent that we can discern it, yet on the other hand it will still 
necessarily be an earthen vessel completely dependent on God's sover, 
eign grace to be filled and to be used. We must seek a Church that ir 

s ‘Faith and Order’ will be responsive to God’s dealing with hi 
Church through all the past, but we may not seek such a Church in the 
belief that thereby we can make ourselves somehow sure of God’: 
presence and activity. 

A United Church, therefore, would seek to hold in tension the 
Catholic ideals of comprehension and visible continuity, along with 
the Protestant understanding of the inner significance of a break 
with such visible continuity where this is made necessary for the pur. 
pose of bearing uncompromising witness to the continuous action of 
God’s sovereign grace. ‘To weaken the tension in either direction is te 
refuse to accept the plain teaching of God to his Church in and 
through its total history. 

The subject of this article is ‘““The Ministry of a United Church.” 
And if what has been said so far possesses any validity, our attempt 
must be not so much to construct a theory of the ministry, as to formu: 
late a practice for the United Church with regard to its ministry which 
will sustain both the Catholic and Protestant emphases. But since 
Catholicism and Protestantism are not independent phases which we 
are now seeking to bring together, but rather interdependent develop: 
ments rooted in the same movement, we must seek not so much z 
de novo formulation of a practice for the United Church with respec 
to its ministry, as seek a discovery of the structural characteristics o} 
the Church itself in this regard from the time of the first Apostles on 
wards. 

When one studies the New Testament with this in view one find: 


in its pages a growing testimony to four principles as characterizing 
the form of the Church’s ministry. These principles are: 
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(1) The Ultimacy of the Congregation. 
(2) The Separateness of the Ministry. 
(3) A Threefold Ordering of the Ministerial Office. 
(4) Either Apostolic or Episcopal Oversight as the Practical Basis 
of Unity. 


I 


The Ultimacy of the Congregation. It is the Christian community 
as a whole which is the Body of Christ, and within the reality of its 
common life is the experience of the Spirit. The Congregation is any 
group of Christians who live this common life. There is nothing more 
ultimate. ‘Che Spirit-filled community is sufficient to order its own 
life. “Where the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty” (II Corinthians 
e17; John 8:31, 32). 

‘The word “congregation” inevitably suggests to some minds a 
single pastorate. Those who think in this way make the principle of 
congregational ultimacy yield a decentralized form of Church govern- 
ment. here are others, however, to whom the word “congregation” 
suggests the Church as a whole; and these, therefore, make the same 
orinciple of congregational ultimacy the basis of a centralized form 
of church government. 

When Jesus said that where two or three are gathered in his name, 
here he will be present (Matthew 18:20), he was asserting the ade- 
yuacy of the congregation in contradistinction to the inadequacy 
»f the individual, rather than asserting the autonomy of the small 
yroup as against control by a larger. Indeed the evidence of the 
New Testament is that the order of the early Church contained both 
he element of central control as well as of decentralized authority. A 
yood example of the former is Paul’s action in himself appointing 
he elders of the churches which he founded (Acts 14:23), while a good 
-xample of the latter is the advisory form in which the decision of the 
council of Jerusalem was sent down to the churches (Acts 15:1 f.). 

Thus it seems that the principle of congregational ultimacy instead 
yf itself determining the form of Church government simply demands 
hat the whole body of Christians concerned in any decision them- 
elves make that decision. The word “congregation” is a relative term 
ind signifies the whole body of Christians involved in the exercise of 
ny function pertaining to their common life. 

This will then mean in the practice of a United Church: 
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(a) That the constitution which governs the United Church must be draw 
up and adopted by the United Church as a whole. 

(b) That within the constitution so drawn up, and the exercise of such cer 
tral authority as the constitution may allow, every single pastorate will posse: 
self-government. 

(c) That specially in the matter of the Ministry, the congregation — i.e., th 
single pastorate as well as the total Church — will possess effective initiative wit 
regard to its selection, will exercise effective control with regard to its power 
and will undertake effective responsibility for its maintenance. 


II 


The Separateness of the Ministry. The New Testament evidence 1 
clear that from its very earliest beginnings there were set apart withi 
the life of the Church men to whom belonged special responsibilitie 
They were the stewards of the mysteries of God (I Corinthians 4:1 
They were men set apart by a call of God, authenticated by God 
guidance received with respect to them by the Church, God endou 
ing them with “charisma” adequate to their function. 

It may be said that within the early Church there were many d 
verse “‘gifts,”’ and that therefore there is little significance in talkin 
about some men as “‘set apart.”” But what is intended by this phrase | 
to make clear that within the life of the Church from the beginnings 
there were men who did not so much exercise special gifts as occup 
in the life of the Church a position of sacramental standing. The 
were the symbols within the life of the Church that the Church we 
not merely a human institution but was also a Divine Society wille 
by God in Christ. 

At first, only the original apostolic band possessed this standin 
(Acts 5:13). They had been appointed by Christ and this fact we 
recognized by the Church. But the Church soon came to see thi 
Christ’s call to apostleship was always a contemporary reality. It we 
in view of this recognition that we have Paul, Barnabas, James, th 
other brothers of Christ, Andronicus and Junias, all called apostle 
(Acts 14:14; Galatians 1:9; I Corinthians 9:5; Romans 16:7); as we 
as a general exhortation to the body of believers to desire apostleshi 
for themselves (I Corinthians 12:31). 

It seems probable that the call of men to apostleship was recognize 
by the whole Church if they had seen the risen Lord (I Corinthiat 
9:1; 15:5 f.). But what is important to remember is that one’s apostl 
ship was not constituted by such an experience. There were five hut 
dred who saw the risen Lord (I Corinthians 1 5:6), but there is no ind 
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cation that the Church recognized them all as apostles. Neither on the 
other hand is there any proof that Junias and Andronicus or the other 
brothers of Jesus besides James saw him after his resurrection. As for 
Barnabas, Clement of Alexandria preserves a tradition that he was 
one of the seventy (Strom., ii. 20) in which case he may have been one 
of those included in Luke 24:33. It is significant to remember in this 
connection that even Paul had difficulty in obtaining recognition of 
his apostleship from some sections of the Church (I Corinthians 9:2). 

But it was not only the apostles who were ministers of the Church 
in the sense of those set apart; there were others also, some appointed 
by the apostles themselves as elders in the Churches (Acts 14:23), and 
others filling the same position by virtue of general recognition within 
the congregations which they served (Acts 13:1 f.). 

Attempts have been made to distinguish between a local and a 
charismatic ministry, a local ministry being by “recognition” of a con- 
eregation and a charismatic ministry being by appointment of the 
apostles. In the New Testament, however, all ministries are looked upon 
as charismatic without any attempt to distinguish them on the basis of 
how they were appointed. Thus it is probable that the elders of Ephesus 
were appointed by Paul; but they are “ministers” not because Paul 
appointed them but because the Holy Spirit had made them bishops 
over the flock (Acts 20:28). It is also evident that the ministry exercised 
in the first congregation at Antioch was by “local recognition,” and 
that the visit to them of Barnabas on behalf of the apostles was not to 
change a local into a charismatic ministry, but to establish fellowship 
with them, thus drawing them into the unity of the one church (Acts 
11:19 f.). It is significant to note in this connection that, when Peter 
and John went to Samaria where Philip the Evangelist had formed a 
congregation, they did not appoint elders for the Church but only 
prayed that the believers should be filled with the Holy Spirit 
(Acts 8:15). 

We can now draw in outline the picture of the New ‘Testament 
Church: (1) It is a Spirit-filled community composed of several congre- 
gations in fellowship with one another. (2) Its Spirit-filled life is evi- 
denced by the existence within it of the fruits of the Spirit in general 
(Galatians 5:22), and the gifts of the Spirit in particular (I Corinthians 
12:1 f.). (3) It bears also the sanction of the Lord as a Divine Institu- 
tion, a movement continuous with the earthly ministry of the Christ, 
by possessing at the center of its visible life those commissioned by the 
Lord himself. 
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It is this last group, composed of the apostles (the twelve and as 
many others as the Lord will call) together with the elders, the pastors, 
and teachers who in each congregation have been set apart to tend the 
flock, which we designate as the ‘ministry’; an order separate from 
that of the laity in that it has sacramental standing. 

Paul gives us three lists of ministrations in the early Church (Ephe- 
sians 4:11; I Corinthians 12:4 f.; Romans 12:4 f.), and he designates 
all these ministrations equally as “gifts.” This, however, does not in- 
validate the distinction which we have drawn between the ministry 
and the laity. Paul’s lists serve a different purpose. ‘hey are meant to 
describe the life of the Church in its totality and variety, and the con- 
tribution of each member to the whole without a claim on the part of 
any for precedence. Besides Paul is obviously describing “activities” 
and not persons. He is not suggesting for instance that an apostle can- 
not speak in tongues or that a teacher cannot also be a healer. ‘The 
distinction that has been drawn above between the ministry and the 
laity, therefore, is not in opposition to Paul’s teaching. It merely 
affirms the importance of the ministry for the Church as a whole, 
without affirming that importance as against the importance of the 
laity. And to this importance of the ministry, the New Testament 
bears witness, as we have seen, in its record of the story of the growth 
of organization within the Church. (See p. 367 later for a further dis- 
cussion on what constitutes a valid ministry.) 

In the practice of the United Church, then, this principle of the 
separateness of the ministry will mean: ; 


(a) ‘That nobody will be appointed to the Ministry apart from the will of the 
Church as a whole: this will being expressed in the form provided by the consti 
tution. 

(b) ‘That the powers and functions of the minister will also be determined by 
the constitution, except those functions which belong to the ministerial order as 
such. 

(c) That those functions be recognized as belonging normally to the minis: 
terial order as such, which are sacramental by nature. 

(d) That the central Sacraments of the Church, viz., Ordination and Cele. 
bration of Holy Communion, be guarded by the Church as acts peculiarly per: 
taining to the Ministerial Order. (This is not an argument on the validity o1 
otherwise of the lay administration of the sacraments. It is only an argument on 
the necessity of maintaining the difference between the ministry and the laity ir 
the life of the Church. See later for a discussion on what constitutes validity.) 


But does not a practice based on the principle of the separateness o} 
the ministry do violence to the full implication of the principle of the 
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ultimacy of the congregations? The answer is emphatically, “No.” 
for all that the principle of the ultimacy of the congregation demands 
$ that the ministry of the Church must have the “recognition” of the 
shurch. And this is part of the condition of the entrance into the 
ninistry too. 

But is there a necessity in the Christian Church for a separate 
order” distinct from the laity when the Church as a whole is de- 
cribed as a “royal priesthood, a holy nation” (I Peter 2:19). There is 
ertainly no necessity for a mediatorial order to do for the layman with 
espect to God what the layman cannot do for himself; but there is 
recessity for a sacramental order to represent within the life of the 
shurch the fact of the Church as a Divine Institution. Indeed it is the 
existence of this sacramental order within the life of the Church which 
onstitutes an important reason for describing the Church as a whole 
isa mediatorial body. We must remember that it is the whole Church 
is such which is described as a “priesthood” and not every individual 
nember; and that the whole community is a priesthood with respect 
o the world at large, for they do for the world what the world cannot 
lo for itself. ““Vhey are a peculiar people, a chosen generation called 
o shew forth the praises of him who hath called them out of darkness 
nto his marvellous light.” 


IIil 


The Threefold Ordering of the Ministerial Office. In reading the 
New Testament in its description of the functions exercised by those 
et apart within the life of the Church, one is inevitably led to see 
hat these functions fall into three groups each in line with one of the 
nain concerns of the Church: 

(a) The function of oversight necessary to preserve the unity of the Church. 


(b) The function of pastoral ministration necessary to build up the Church. 
(c) An auxiliary function necessary to provide help for the main ministry. 


The course of the development of these functions can be broadly 
raced as follows: 

The Church Gathers. The fact of the Risen Christ was the cutting 
dge of the differentiation between the Christian Church and Jewry. 
Nhat was most important, therefore, for the early Church was the 
yresence among them of those who had lived with Jesus and known 
1im in the flesh, who could also testify to having seen him — the same 
esus (Acts 1:21, 22; 2:32) — after the Resurrection. ‘Thus as soon as 
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the Christian Church gathered together their first act was to consti 
tute this witness to the Risen Lord (Acts 1:14, 15). There were in thi 
first group many who knew Jesus in the flesh and could testify to hi 
resurrection (I Corinthians 15:6), but instead of recognizing as many 
of them as possible, they appointed only one as filling the place o 
Judas. 

This was probably due to their expectation of the immediate returr 
of Jesus, and therefore their anxiety not to change the constitution 0. 
his community which they thought the Lord himself had made, ir 
that he appointed twelve. 

Soon needs began to arise which demanded the appointment o. 
men commissioned for special duties. These became an auxiliary tc 
the main apostolic group. The first men so appointed were the 
“seven” (Acts 6:1 f.). The function these men fulfilled was an ad hoc 
function, but the necessity of a permanent auxiliary to perform suck 
functions as might arise from time to time must have been present 
from this beginning. It may be this group which Paul has in mine 
when he speaks of “helps” (I Corinthians 12:28). ‘Thus in the begin 
ning we have two groups of people who constitute the Church’s minis 
try — the twelve apostles and a band of helpers. 

The Church Spreads. When persecution broke out and the Churck 
dispersed (Acts 8:1), many things happened. Churches increased ir 
number, prophets appeared within the life of the Church, and the 
apostles were obliged to travel around visiting the Churches. There 
seem to have been three types of prophets, all alike in their prophetic 
gifts, but differing in the place they occupied in the life of the Church 
‘There were first of all those who were itinerant prophets — a lay grout 
wandering from church to church and presiding over the celebratior 
of the Eucharist in the churches to which they went. The Didache 
written during the end of the first century, speaks of this as an estab 
lished practice. Then there were those who were not so much itiner 
ant prophets as prophet-teachers of particular congregations. Thes 
men exercised eldership in the congregation by general consent. Thi: 
seems to have been the type of ministry in the first Antiochian Churcl 
(Acts 8:1). And lastly there were prophets who travelled from churcl 
to church not merely exercising a prophetic ministry but also exer 
cising “‘oversight.”” Such men also came to be called apostles. Paul anc 
Barnabas are good examples of these prophet-apostles (Acts 8:2). Dit 
use of the term apostle for prophet in the Didache is probably due te 
this possibility of the prophet becoming an apostle. By the time the 
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Didache was written the first type of prophet was falling into disre- 
pute, so that the Didache recommends that either a prophet settle 
down in a congregation, or that for the celebration of the Eucharist 
each congregation appoint a regular ministry of bishops and deacons. 

We have already noticed how that the early Church was awake to 
the contemporary reality of Christ’s call of men to the apostleship, 
and we must draw attention to this again at this point in connection 
with what we have said about prophet-apostles. No one became an 
apostle by ordination. A person won his apostleship as he established 
confidence in the Church that God had called him to that ministry. 
We find this establishing of confidence in process with regard to Paul 
as we read his epistles to the Corinthians. We also know that Philip 
the Evangelist who is not called an apostle in the New Testament had 
that appellation given to him later (Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. iii. 31). 

But will not this open door to apostleship lead to abuse? It will; 
and yet it is of the essence of God’s dealing with his Church as a Spirit- 
filled community. ‘True apostleship may be denied, false apostleship 
may be acclaimed, but God abides with his Church leading it into all 
truth. [This does not mean, however, that the Church is left without 
direction as to how to recognize an apostle. An apostle is one who 
possesses his Master’s power and authority to cast out devils, heal 
disease, proclaim the gospel and gather his Church (Mark 6:7; 3:14, 15; 
Matthew 9:1; Luke g:1 f.; cf. Mark 9:38-40; Luke 11:20). He has, 
in other words, the power of the Spirit, “the ministry of the word, and 
the oversight of the Church” (Acts 6:4; 2:42). “Truly,” says Paul in his 
letter to the Corinthians, “the signs of an apostle were wrought among 
you in all patience, by signs and wonders and mighty works” (II Cor- 
inthians 12:12). 

Thus we see in this second phase of the Church’s life a new de- 
velopment in the form of its ministry, in that, to the band of the 
twelve apostles, others (prophet-apostles) are added by the direct call 
of God; while in each congregation, besides the continued existence 
of the band of helpers, there has also emerged an eldership of prophet- 
teachers. 

The Church Organizes. From almost the beginning of the spread of 
the Church, we find that the apostles — those who had the task of 
oversight — began to travel about extensively not only themselves to 
found new congregations but also to establish fellowship with the 
various congregations that were gathering in different places. ‘Thus 
we read about Peter and John going to Samaria to establish fellowship 
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with the congregation founded there by Philip, of Peter going on an 
extensive tour visiting scattered Christians, of Barnabas being sent by 
the apostles to Antioch which had been founded by some of the Hel- 
lenic Christians; of Silas, Barnabas and Paul sent with the letter from 
the Council of Jerusalem to the Churches in Antioch, Syria and 
Cilicia, and of Paul and Barnabas visiting the Churches of their own 
founding again and again (Acts 8:14 f.; 9:32; 11:22; 15:22, 36). Apart 
from personal visits, the apostles also maintained fellowship and over- 
sight through pastoral letters such as the Epistles of James, of Peter, 
and of John. It seems that the Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians was a 
circular pastoral letter of Paul to a group of Churches among the 
Gentiles, some of which were not even founded by him. 

In many of the Churches which the apostles visited there probably 
were elders already by congregational recognition. Thus we never 
hear of Peter or John or James appointing elders in any of the 
Churches; and this is not surprising since the work of these apostles 
was primarily among Jewish Christians who as Jews were familiar 
with government by elders in the synagogues, and therefore were able 
to organize themselves on that model. On the other hand, in the Gen- 
tile Churches Paul himself seems to have appointed elders (Acts 14:23), 
in some cases ordaining them by the laying on of hands, elders also 
taking part if there were elders in the Church already. 

On appointment, these elders seem to have performed a function 
of oversight, too, over a group of congregations so that they were also 
called bishops. ‘This seems to have been the practice when no apostle 
was resident in the congregation. In Jerusalem, for instance, the 
Apostle James was bishop. It is important to notice that in the only two 
places in the New Testament where deacons are mentioned, the other 
group mentioned are the bishops. ‘The elders are not mentioned as a 
separate group (Philippians 1:1; I Timothy 3:1, 8). 

We may describe in summary the form of the Ministry of the Church 
which developed under the guidance of the first apostles themselves as 
follows: 


(1) The twelve apostles, along with others who were accepted as apostles, 
performing the function of “oversight,” establishing “fellowship” with the vari- 
ous congregations. 

(2) ‘The congregations ministered to by elders who also performed the task of 
“oversight” as locum tenens for the apostles. 

(3) ‘The deacons performing the functions of an auxiliary. 
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It is unnecessary to state that while within the life of the Church 
these three groups together constituted those who were “set apart,” 
yet that in the eyes of the Church they did not possess the same status. 
If we may attempt to clothe in words what must have been the thought 
of the Christians at this time with regard to these men, we should say 
that for them the apostles were representatives of Christ's Bishopric, 
while the elders with the deacons represented the sacramental reality 
of the Christian Community. But before long the apostles passed away, 
the prophets had become generally discredited so that the Church was 
chary of accepting apostles from among them, and what was a more 
natural development than that the function of episcopos-locum-tenens 
should be separated from the presbyterate and made a separate order? 

It is important to remember that the order of the episcopate thus 
formed, though it succeeded the apostolate in time, yet involved a 
different principle. This difference can be stated simply by saying 
that the episcopacy could have a succession by ordination whereas to 
the apostolate there could only be accession by a direct call of God 
authenticated by God’s guidance received with respect to the persons 
concerned by the Church. That this change of principle did take place 
and was recognized as such is attested by the fact that from this time 
on, i.e., from the close of the apostolic period, the conferring of minis- 
terial status by the rite of ordination with the laying on of hands by 
bishops and presbyters became the accepted practice of the Church. 

The Church at this time was being torn by heresy and threatened 
by persecution; the New Testament had not yet been formed as canon; 
and if not for the adoption by the Church of these twin practices of 
Episcopal oversight and succession by episcopal ordination, the 
Church might not have held together in those critical years. The epis- 
copacy was the bond of Unity. “Let no man,” wrote Ignatius of An- 
tioch, c. 110, “do aught pertaining to the Church apart from the 
bishop.” 

We thus see that the threefold ordering of the ministerial office 1s 
the picture of the ministry towards which the New Testament leads 
us, and we will do well to accept it as in the providence of God his 
guidance for his Church. In practice this would mean for the United 


Church: 


(a) That the Church should possess episcopal oversight, one special aspect of 
this oversight being that all ordination in the United Church be episcopal. 
(b) That the order of the bishop be differentiated from the order of presbyter 
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by the rule that consecration to the episcopal order can be by bishops only. (Ordi- 
nation to the other two forms of the ministry will be by the bishop along with 
presbyters.) 

(c) That the method of election of bishops and his functions will be defined by 
constitution. 


IV 


The Practical Basis of Unity. What we are seeking to see in Ceylon 
is a United Church. And yet we know that even after the Churches in 
Ceylon unite, there will still remain in the world the Baptist, the An- 
glican, the Presbyterian, the Congregational, and the Methodist 
Churches. Will not the United Church of Ceylon, then, be only an- 
other Church? It will, and yet it will truly be a United Church to the 
extent that it brings into one organic life the heritage of the uniting 
Churches. 

The Unity of the New Testament Church was built on “the apostles’ 
teaching and fellowship, in the breaking of bread and the prayers” 
(Acts 2:42). We are agreed today on the content of the apostolic teach- 
ing, the importance of the place of the Eucharist in Christian worship, 
and the fact of common prayer. Can we agree also on what constitutes 
in practice “‘the apostles fellowship’? In the New Testament Church, 
fellowship with the apostles was maintained on the basis of apostolic 
oversight, and when the apostles passed away we saw how that the 
unity of the Church was maintained on the basis of oversight by 
bishops. For us too that must be the practical basis of Union. 

But in making episcopal oversight a basis of unity, we do not thereby 
accept that it is a test of validity. Validity depends on God’s sovereign 
grace, and the working of God’s grace is discerned by those who 
have eyes to see. Nicodemus was scandalized when Jesus compared the 
working of God’s spirit to the blowing of the wind (John 9:8; cf. 
Romans 3:1 f.). It meant to Nicodemus that the adherence of Jewry 
to traditional forms established no claims on God. God remained free. 
He is always free. Episcopal succession and apostolic succession do not 
mean the same thing. Apostolic succession is not a human possibility 
at all. ‘he wind bloweth where it listeth, but no man knows whence 
it cometh or whither it goeth. | 

_ That man who was not one of the twelve but who cast out devils in 
the name of Christ was exercising a valid Christian ministry. The lay 
prophet celebrating the Eucharist was making a valid celebration. The 
congregations selecting their own elders were making a valid ordina 
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tion. Paul with his apostleship denied by a section of the Church was 
still exercising a valid ministry. That the leaders of the apostolic band 
accepted his apostleship (Galatians 1:18, 19) counts for nothing as far 
as the validity of his apostleship was concerned. Their acceptance of 
him merely brought into a unity the Gentile churches which he 
founded with the Jewish Christian Church. The apostleship of John 
Wesley, for instance, has been denied by a large section of the Church. 
That does not invalidate his ministry. It merely rends the unity of the 
Church. Thus, if the broken unity of the Church is to be healed, it 
must be healed by the acceptance of a common episcopal oversight, 
extended to cover the Church whose apostolic origin was denied, and 
accepted by it because the validity of its ministrations is now recog- 
nized. ‘This is the only sense in which a non-episcopal Church can 
understand the statement that its ministry is ‘‘a real ministry of the 
word and sacraments” (Proposed Scheme of Church Union in South 
India, seventh edition, p. 2), and accept episcopacy as part of the basis 
of union. 

‘The establishment of a United Church in Ceylon would mean 
then: 


(a) The immediate establishment of episcopal oversight for the United 
Church. 

(b) That the continuity of the episcopal order be maintained unbroken in 
the United Church. 

(c) That all ordinations in the United Church be episcopal. 

(d) That the ministry of the Uniting Churches — both Episcopal and non- 
Episcopal — be equally accepted as the ministry of the United Church. 

(f) That the United Church in its relation with the other branches of the unit- 
ing churches does not prohibit intercommunion: in other words that it does 
not use episcopacy as a test of validity. 


A United Church must have that breadth of faith in God’s working 
which enables it to maintain on the one hand it own life and order, and 
on the other hand extend its fellowship to other Churches. Exclusive- 
ness on the question of Communion is what makes a sect, whether that 
exclusiveness is maintained on grounds of “churchmanship” or of 
“sainthood.” We may not fence the Lord’s table ourselves or refuse to 
acknowledge its reality in the life of other Churches because they do 
not possess the complete marks of the Church as we understand them, 
or because in our opinion their members do not possess all the marks of 
these committed to the holy life. 
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A United Church must be Catholic, it must be Protestant; the one 
thing it must not be is sectarian. | 


V 


A United Church. But how isa United Church to be formed? Surely 
there is needed more than the simple coming together of a group of 
Churches within an episcopal framework. ‘““We cannot complete in the 
flesh what was begun in the Spirit” (Galatians 3:3). Is not that which 
is necessary rather an offering to each Church by. the others of all the 
authority and grace that in God’s name and by his Spirit they have 
exercised in separation, so that God may invest the United Church 
with all this grace and authority and more? Indeed the very recogni- 
tion “that God has bestowed his grace with undistinguishing regard” 
through the ministries of all the uniting Churches and that they are 
all ‘‘real ministries of the word and sacraments” demands that none of 
this reality be lost to the ministry of the United Church. The whole 
must be shared by all. Merely to bring them into juxtaposition is to 
deny the importance of God’s special and peculiar working through 
each of them. Each Church has borne special witness to certain ele- 
ments of the truth; therefore for the perfecting of the whole body, the 
heritage of each is needed. 

But how is this to be done? The answer which is suggested by the 
practice of the New ‘Testament Church is, “By prayer with the laying 
on of hands.” ‘That is what we read the ministers of the Church did 
whenever they acted on behalf of the Church as a whole in any way. 
Whether it was to have some Christians receive the Holy Spirit (Acts 
8:17), or whether it was to set apart some apostles for special duty (Acts 
8:3), or whether it was to appoint some men to a special office in the 
ministry of the Church (Acts 6:6), or whether it was to ordain men to 
the full ministry (I ‘Timothy 4:14), the normal practice of the Church 
was to do this “by prayer with the laying on of hands.” It was the recog- 
nized way whenever any representative act was performed. 

When union is inaugurated, therefore, may not the modus operandi 
be somewhat as follows: 


1. ‘The Bishops of the Anglican Church who have been accepted for office in 
the United Church express their assent to the governing principles and the con: 
stitution of the United Church. 

Then, on the heads of these Bishops, the Chairmen of the Free Churches 
which are coming into union place their hands saying: 
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“Seeing that you have been consecrated as Bishop by the Church of England 
(or the Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon) and do now desire to exercise your 
ministry in union with the Churches we represent, we do now on behalf of these 
latter Churches pray that you receive the Holy Ghost for the exercise of a more 
representative ministry in the Church of God.” This proposed form of words 

has been adopted from forms suggested by Canon Broomfield and Bishop 
Palmer. 

2. Then the other persons elected to be Bishops of the United Church will be 
consecrated. There will be an agreed service of consecration to the episcopate in 
the United Church. 

3. Then after the inauguration of union, each Bishop of the United Church 
will go to his own diocese and calling together those who are to exercise their 
ministry in his diocese, he, as a Bishop of the United Church, will place his 
hands on their heads saying: 

“Seeing that you have been ordained to the ministry by the . . . Church, 
and do now desire to exercise your ministry in union with the other Churches 
which are part of this United Church, I, as a Bishop of this united Church, 
pray that you receive the Holy Ghost for the exercise of a more representative 
ministry in the Church of God. Take authority to preach and teach the Word, 
to fulfil the ministry of reconciliation, and to minister Christ’s sacraments 
in the congregations whereunto you shall be duly appointed; and see that you 
do all these things in brotherly partnership with God’s fellow workers whom in 
this union of Churches He has made yours.” 


What, therefore, is more natural than that the act of union which is 
envisaged should include a unification of the ministries of the uniting 
churches in the United Church by an extension of their ordination 
through a supplemental rite performed by the Bishops of the United 
Church; in whom, at the inauguration of Union, the heritage of the 
uniting churches is at first solemnly gathered into one (Ephesians 
2:21, 22). The Temple of God is a temple of many buildings framed 
together for a habitation of God in the Spirit. 


THE BASIC STRATEGY OF RELIGION IN 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By WALTER GEORGE MUELDER 


HE recent essay on The Relation of Religion to Public Edu- 

cation* charts a course of great importance to the churches, 

synagogues, and other religious forces of the nation. In trying 
to solve the problem of teaching religion in the public schools it takes 
the affirmative position that this can be done within the historical 
framework of the separation of church and state. Although accepting 
the partial worth of week-day religious education plans and recogniz- 
‘ing the role of parochial schools in American life, it stands firmly for 
the public school system and looks fora solution of the problem within 
public education. This affirmation is highly significant, coming as it 
does at a time when powerful religious groups have given up any hope 
of teaching religion in the public school and are now driving hard for 
federal and state support of private and parochial institutions. The 
author of the present essay heartily applauds the report of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 


I 


The Challenge of Secularism. Everyone knows that secularism is the 
chief problem confronting education in America. Public education is 
but a special instance of the general crisis. Secularism means inade- 
quate education and hence endangers both democracy and Chris- 
tianity, for both of these are mutually implicated in the fate of con- 
temporary culture and both depend for their proper growth and ex- 
pansion on a sound educational matrix. Democracy depends for its 
spiritual vitality on Christian roots which must be nourished in the 
educational system if democratic values are to be conserved. 

There is ample evidence that the young generation, growing up 
without religious and moral guidance and instruction, represents a 
social hazard which educators may not ignore. A statement by Walter 
Lippmann has received widespread and deserved attention: “The 

* The Relation of Religion to Public Education — The Basic Principles is the second publica- 


tion of the Committee on Religion and Education appointed by the American Council on Educa- 
tion in the spring of 1944. Washington, D.C., 744 Jackson Place, 1947. 
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more men have become separated from the spiritual heritage which 
binds them together, the more has education become egoist, careerist, 
specialist and asocial.”’ This observation does not stand alone. Others, 
within the Christian tradition, have emphatically pointed out that 
education lacks a unifying conception to direct it; it lacks an adequate 
center of meaning; and it lacks an integrating purpose. In other words, 
the sad state of public education with respect to religion, like much 
other education, is due to its secularism, a spiritual disease from which 
the whole social order supporting education also acutely suffers. 

The able study on The Relation of Religion to Public Education 
faces this question squarely. A note on that report may be in order 
before proceeding further. It was prepared by the committee on Reli- 
gion and Education of the American Council on Education. Its chair- 
man is the distinguished scholar and churchman, F. Ernest Johnson, of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. The pur- 
pose of the Committee was 


to identify and define the issues that arise in considering the relationship be- 
tween religion and public education in America in the light of our educational 
history and of the total cultural pattern. It then undertook to analyze the existing 
situation and to state some broad principles which it is hoped will find a large 
measure of acceptance and which will stimulate constructive criticsm and experi- 
mentation. 


As we have already stated, secularization of education reflects and 
reinforces the secularism of modern life. ‘The term secularization is 
somewhat ambiguous, since it may refer to the legal separation of 
church and state or to the cutural separation of values from religion. 
Secularism is also in some quarters a positive philosophy of life. Every 
thoughtful student of modern culture is aware that values originally 
associated with religion have been largely dissociated from religious 
sanctions. This dissociation has taken the form in America not so much 
of explicit attack or denial of religion, but of the “denial of its rele- 
vance to the major activities of life.” In its more restricted form there 
is a genus of secularism, however, which has no place for religious 
creeds or for the institutions of worship. This type of secularism con- 
stitutes a rival religion. 

The Report rejects secularism as a philosophy of life and clarifies the 
basic institutional and cultural situation as follows: 


We are convinced that the vast majority of the American people, to whom the 
schools belong, would repudiate the assumption that secularization of the schools 
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expresses an intentional devaluation of religious faith or religious institutions. 
But how many of them see the ultimate implications of secularization is another 
matter. . . . The separation from ecclesiastical control, which is an accepted 
American policy, is not synonymous with the separation of religion from educa- 
tion. 


Secularization in the latter sense of the term has had numerous 
sources in modern culture. After listing a number of these we shall 
comment more fully on a few which are specially relevant to the edu- 
cational situation. Outstanding sources and causes of secularism have 
been the following: (1) political and cultural nationalism; (2) the 
fragmentation of religious life; (3) the centrifugal drive for autonomy 
on the part of significant areas of the common life, like economics; (4) 
the growth of science and especially of scientism; (5) the development 
of anthropocentric philosophies; (6) the highly specialized division of 
labor; (7) vocationalism; and (8) sectarianism. 

Public education is constantly under pressure from the economic 
and scientific forces in the community. With the rise of the middle 
class a shift in the locus of power seemed to concentrate on the alleged 
“mechanisms of the market.” In this bourgeois revolution four secu- 
laristic tendencies were enhanced: (1) toward claims of immunity from 
ethical criticism on the part of business and industry; (2) toward the 
apotheosis of self-interest and individualism; (3) toward identification 
of business objectives and expediency with American democratic 
ideals; and (4) toward avoidance of controversial issues and hence of 
value-convictions on social and religious topics. Avoiding controver- 
sial issues means, of course, not questioning the assumptions of the 
status quo. 

These tendencies aid and abet secularism by challenging the right 
of the schools to scrutinize the social order and by insisting that the 
economic order of society is self-justifying. At the same time it is 
argued that the economic processes are ‘‘outside the proper sphere of 
moral criticism, whether in school or church.” Religion is rendered 
innocuous by isolating it from practical affairs. Laissez-faire deism, 
with its doctrine of the providential “unseen hand” and its ‘‘absentee 
god,” still persists. Supposedly, the economic order has both the bene- 
fits of divine sanction and ethical immunity because of its appeal to 
impersonal market mechanisms. Despite the pressures from the busi- 
ness world, however, public education has progressively endeavored 
to meet the total social problems of the community and to develop 
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methods of dealing with controversial issues which are full of promise 
for religious as well as for economic problems. 

Closely related to the above secularist tendencies is the rise of voca- 
tionalism. By vocationalism is meant the acceptance of man’s “‘calling”’ 
as a substitute for religious vocation rather than as a part of religious 
vocation. Protestantism gave to all work a context of Christian “‘call- 
ing,” a contribution of the highest significance for modern life in be- 
half of religious values. But the Protestant emphasis on the individual 
has combined with commercial individualism to encourage secular 
vocationalism. ‘The service of God through one’s vocation has largely 
deteriorated into a vocational specialism which isolates work and serv- 
ice from its spiritual roots and from its religious purpose. In the educa- 
tional world this vocationalism, replete with “‘specialism”’ and “‘career- 
ism,’ has been rampant, having captured not only business schools 
but other professional schools as well. Even the liberal arts have be- 
come specialist rather than integral. 

Secularization has combined the materialism of the market place 
and the fragmentation of vocationalism with scientism. Scientism is a 
deadly enemy of the spiritual life. It is the contrary of science. Modern 
science is a potential ally of Christian truth and practice, but scientism 
sets itself up as a rival. Science can be incorporated within a religious 
philosophy of culture and education, but scientism is a hostile way of 
life based on the assumption that scientific procedures have universal 
adequacy. Within scientism the partial perspectives and the limited 
methodology of science are expanded into a total cultural philosophy, 
as expressed in naturalistic philosophies of science, history, and educa- 
tion and in anthropocentric humanisms which have invaded even the 
field of religion. 

With respect to this problem in education the universities have a 
special responsibility. Many of the extreme secularists of this genera- 
tion are to be found in university centers. Within this large and influ- 
ential group much of the reflective work of and about science is pro- 
duced. Religion and value are not scientifically demonstrable, and this 
constitutes a practical disadvantage for religion in communities per- 
meated solely with a scientific climate of opinion. The distinction be- 
tween scientists as such and scientists as men is lost sight of. Oftentimes 
religion is regarded simply as a “private” affair, a personal idiosyncrasy 
to be overlooked in an all-engulfing tolerance. 

The scientific method itself has a profoundly moral aspect; it is only 
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its tendency toward autonomy in scientism which is secularistic. More- 
over, there is at present a significant development toward integration 
among the sciences and with the realm of values and social responsi- 
bility. Science is able to assist religion in overcoming obscurantism, 
but it is not qualified to speak on questions of ultimate reality. Reli- 
gion, from its side, should be able to incorporate all scientific truths 
within its frame of reference. Therefore, with respect to the educa- 
tional situation we may agree with the Report referred to above: 
“There is no warrant for hostility to science on the part of religion; it 
is equally true that science can offer no substitute for religious faith.” 


II 


Religion and the Separation of Church and State. The legal and 
functional problems of the relationship of church and state have ex- 
erted a regrettable influence on the question of religion in public edu- 
cation. Christian education and education for democratic citizenship 
are both universal in intention and seek to be related to the whole of 
life. It is inevitable, therefore, that their spheres of influence should 
intersect and that counterclaims should be entered with respect to 
priority. With respect to the principles involved, the study on The Re- 
lation of Religion to Public Education has made important contribu- 
tions, especially on the distinction between the church-state contro- 
versy and the religion-culture relationship. “Religion,” it says, ‘‘im- 
plies an ultimate reality to which supreme allegiance must be given.” 
“Religion affirms overwhelmingly a reality that transcends the flux of 
events and constrains men toward the true and the good.” Religion 
thus conceived is social and corporate as well as subjective and private. 
It commands men to respond to a divine imperative. Continuing in 
this vein the study says: 


We believe the responsibility of public education with reference to religion is 
determined by fidelity to the culture in its entirety. In an important sense, how- 
ever, religion is more than a part of culture. A vital religious faith permeates 
every cultural good and influences every aspect of life. To those who take it seri- 
ously, religious faith is the spiritual foundation of society and indispensable to 
an enduring social structure. We believe that, in spite of the secularization of 
American life, the majority of our people are desirous that this foundation be 
greatly strengthened. 


Hesistancy in working out a good strategy and appropriate methods 
for strengthening the religious foundations in public education has 
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arisen partly from misunderstandings regarding the separation of 
church and state. The relation of Christianity to the public schools has 
been largely determined by the supposedly legal church-state patterns. 
As a matter of historical fact the patterns are far from ambiguous and 
reflect the influence of the following factors: (1) the secularization of 
the curriculum in the eighteenth century; (2) separation of the func- 
tions of preaching and teaching; (3) increase of the American popula- 
tion, ninety-five per cent of whom did not belong to any church in the 
period of the Revolution; (4) the social effects of the War of Independ- 
ence; (5) the Constitution and the Bill of Rights; (6) states’ rights; and 
(7) problems arising from sectarianism. 

The spirit behind the educational pattern in the beginning was not 
antireligious, but favorable to religious liberty and toleration. Indeed, 
church leaders were the staunchest supporters of the prohibitory legis- 
lation. For the most part state laws are antisectarian, but not antireli- 
gious. hey intend principally to exclude from the public schools those 
controversial sectarian teachings, creeds and doctrines which would 
make for divisiveness rather than unity in the program of the school. 
In most states very little legal change would need to be made to per- 
mit carrying forward a genuine program of religious character educa- 
tion. The common assumption that public education is inherently 
nonreligious owes much to the prevalence of the philosophy of natu- 
ralistic pragmatism. Even so, the extent and quality of the present pro- 
gram of the schools must not be underestimated. No less an authority 
than Hartshorne has argued that from the point of view of character 
training the schools are not behind the churches, and that as a matter 
of fact they are probably considerably ahead of the churches. 

We may agree, then, with the following conclusion from the Report 
which we lift up for emphasis: 

The core of meaning in the doctrine of separation of church and state we 
believe to be this: there shall be no ecclesiastical control of political functions; 
there shall be no political dictation in the ecclesiastical sphere except as public 
safety or public morals may require it. This doctrine may not be invoked to 


prevent public education from determining on its own merits the question how 
the religious phases of the culture shall be recognized in the school program. 


In practice the separation of church and state is much more ambigu- 
ous than is generally understood, with much variation in state and 
local situations. With respect to Bible reading in the schools, as many 
states require it as prohibit it, and all of these together constitute half 
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the states of the Union. In some places the reading must proceed with- 
out interpretation. Again, some states prescribe explicit forms of wor- 
ship; in some, school credit is allowed for Bible study conducted out- 
side the school; some have religious classes conducted in the school as 
part of the school program, by co-operation with church bodies, the 
‘cost being defrayed by private contributions; some make liberal allow- 
ances for week-day religious education; and many include the great 
religious observances like Thanksgiving, Christmas, and the Jewish 
Hanukkah. With respect to the use of funds there is also great diver- 
sity. On the local level the conclusion seems justified: “What is actu- 
ally sectarian is beyond legal definition and subject to de facto deter- 
mination.” 

What type of policy should be adopted in view of this variety of prac- 
tice? The Committee of the American Council suggests: ““We should 
like to see more trust imposed in the people to manage their schools, 
under prescribed standards in their own way.” 

This view is no apology for mere localism, however, as the ensuing 
recommendation demonstrates: 


We do not suggest that those who regard the introduction of religious subject 
matter into the schools as inherently destructive of freedom should abate their 
opposition in deference to a principle of local control. We do urge, first, the 
abandonment of an appeal to nonexistent precedent in support of an extreme 
secularist position; secondly, a frank facing of a problem that is all of a piece with 
the extension of democratic control of education and with the steady widening 
of the scope of the school program. 


Ill 


No Substitutes for Religion. We have stated that one reason confu- 
sion exists on the question of religion in public education has been the 
influence of naturalistic pragmatism. ‘The widespread indoctrination 
of this philosophy in schools of education and in teachers’ colleges, 
where modern studies and programs of religion are often scarcely 
known, constitutes a real problem. Religion has yet to win an effective 
way in higher education so far as teachers’ colleges are concerned. 
Nevertheless, there is abundant evidence that no general hostility to 
religion exists among educators. Rather it tends to lose out by default. 
More and more educators realize, however, that since the moral edu- 
cation of the young will in the future presumably be under the direc- 
tion and control of nonecclesiastical institutions, to omit religion from 
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he public educational system is not neutral but negative education. 
‘Much of the literature opposing any religious teaching in the schools 
1as implicit in it, if not explicit, a definite philosophy that is, in effect, 
ectarian.” It is sectarian secularism: 


A naturalistic philosophy involves religious assumptions quite as much as a 
upernaturalistic philosophy. To call supernaturalism a religion and naturalism 
t philosophy and on that basis exclude the one and embrace the other is, we 
hink, a form of self deception. . . . Negative religious dogmatism in the schools 
s as un-American as positive religious dogmatism. 


The response is often made that the schools by teaching democratic 
deals are offering the spiritual values which suffice to fulfill their 
ybligations to practical community living. In reply to this point the 
Xeport makes again, we believe, the correct answer. It recognizes that 
n America democracy is a spiritual ideal and that co-operation, mu- 
ual aid, self-discipline, kindness, courtesy, and the like are spiritual 
ralues. ‘Che discipline of the scientific method also involves ethical 
jualities as we have noted above. It requires “fidelity to truth, the 
ubordination of private motives, the suppression of bias, active co- 
yperation with colleagues in the work of investigation, and, at its best, 
he making available of the results for public use.”’ But, to assume that 
uch spiritual values embody the full, valid content of religion is 
luite another matter: 


Religion seeks personal identification with some ultimate source of values. It 
nvolves faith in the permanent validity and durability of these values. . . . No 
erson is fully educated who has not gained a knowledge of the faiths men live 
y. . . . Religion is not only a faith to be believed but a life to be lived, which 
nvolves group as well as individual behavior. . . . Any adequate study of reli- 
ion includes the study of religious institutions. 


The school program should, then, cultivate an appreciation for the 
alues of religion in life. It should recognize that the democratic faith 
1eans “‘that the worth of persons and the increasing perfectibility of 
uman institutions rests on a religious conception of human destiny.” 
“he time is running out when the social ethics of a democracy can be 
onserved and developed by reliance on the “borrowed capital” from 
arlier generations. The real rootage of the spiritual vitality in the 
emocratic ethos is not simply in concepts and articles of faith but in 
1€ ongoing corporate religious life of the community. More overt ex- 
ressions of concern in public education are needed for the cultivation 
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of curricula and programs that are religiously rooted and democrati 
cally fruitful. 3 


IV 


The Principles of the Strategy. Real character education in the 
schools can be attained by giving the entire school program real char 
acter. What is primarily involved concerns the fundamental principle: 
and the whole spirit of education. This spirit on all levels of instruc 
tion must be thoroughly moral: sane, humane, just, tolerant, social 
ized, and in the words of Tsanoff “‘not a partial but the integral view 
of significant human life as the rational organization of values.”” Bibli 
cal and theological indoctrination as specific courses are not the basi 
problem. Religious courses, facts, and values should be presentec 
where they fit in naturally. There are innumerable ways in which reli 
gion, viewed as personal integration, social integration, and cosmic 
integration, is related to the whole curriculum. It is, moreover, quite 
possible to develop an objective approach to the presentation o 
factual religious materials, just as in other cultural fields. On this phase 
of the problem the author wishes to endorse a comment by Paul Til 
lich: 


Not in the name of religion and, certainly, not in the name of the churches 
but in the name of a true representation of human civilization teaching abou 
religion must be demanded. It could awake interest, sympathy for the value 
and truths contained in the religious classics as the teaching of secular classics i 
supposed to awake sympathy and to communicate ideas and motives. 


This quotation raises two questions which the Committee of thi 
American Council have frankly faced: Shall the schools teach a com 
mon core of religious belief? and, What do you mean by “‘teaching”’ 
Let us face the latter question first. Its answer has a threefold aspect. I1 
the first place, only an appreciative understanding of tradition make 
possible a critical appraisal of it. In the words of the Report: 


\ 


To be educated does not mean to have been taught what to think, but it doe 
mean to have learned what to think about and to have acquired definite convict 


tions with respect to values. . . . It must equip the young not only to pass on th 
culture but to pass on the culture. 


In the second place, teaching means guidance in achievement of criti 
cal loyalty and intelligent convictions: 


All social education in the new pattern has this double character: it avoic 
partisanship on issues which divide the community, but it impels the citizer 
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young or old, to act upon conviction. Thus, he becomes the author of his own 
partisanship. To a considerable extent some religious schools have been follow- 
ing a similar course in the teaching of social ethics. 


In the third place, “among the results which the community has a right 
to look for in the graduates of its schools is a positive attitude toward 
the values that religion represents in the culture.”” Turning now to 
the first question we note that the Committee rejects the idea of teach- 
ing a common core of religious belief. ““We do not believe,” they say, 
“the schools should be asked to do in the religious realm what they 
have rejected in other fields”’: 


We who make this report believe that the American people are deeply, though 
not always articulately, conscious of a religious heritage to whose central values. 
they want their children to be committed. . . . This is something quite different 
from a desire to impose some particular orthodoxy on the schools. 


What is sought and demanded is, 


more in terms of curriculum scope and thoroughness, but distinctly less than 
formerly in terms of final pronouncements on anything. Until this characteristic 
of education in our time is fully appreciated, the situation must remain anoma- 
lous. 


The schools have, thus, an obligation to give the young an under- 
standing of the culture and an appreciation of the ideals, values, and 
institutions which the culture cherishes. This does not mean limiting 
the curriculum to non-controversial topics. ‘To limit teaching to areas 
in which there is substantial agreement would “leave education power- 
less at the cutting edge of a changing culture.”’ Constructively, religious 
education means inducting the student into the life of a religious com- 
munity, commonly represented by the church and synagogue, which 
necessarily stand apart from the public schools. 

How can this be done? The schools should facilitate intelligent con- 
tact with religion and religious communities. It means acquaintance 
and knowledge. Religion deserves the same assistance here that other 
community institutions already largely receive in public education: 


The failure to play a part in acquainting the young with the role of religion 
in the culture while at the same time accepting such responsibility with reference 
to other phases of the culture, is to be unneutral — to weight the scales against 
any concern with religion. . . . It is not the business of public education to 
secure adherence to any particular religious system or philosophical outlook. 
But we believe it is the business of public education to impel the young toward a 
vigorous, decisive personal reaction to the challenge of religion. 
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Below the college level the field of social studies probably furnishe: 
the most conspicuous opportunity for projects involving observation 
interview, research, and first-hand contact with the religious life oi 
the community on a basis of free inquiry. Another possibility is af 
forded in the study of religious classics, especially of the Bible, in the 
regular literature program. It is suggested that a study be made by 
teachers of English literature, assisted by Jewish, Protestant, anc 
Catholic scholars, of materials required to give students a reasonable 
degree of familiarity with our great religious classics. No objection i: 
made by the Committee of the use of such materials as the Koran, but 
they wisely suggest that such literature needs to be kept in proportion 
Still other possibilities are afforded in connection with history, soci 
ology, psychology, economics, philosophy, literature, music, and fine 
arts. The principle to be followed here is that religion should not be 
taught as an abstraction from that of which it is a part. The formal 
study of religion appropriate to publc education is chiefly to be at- 
tempted on the higher levels, but here also religion must be seen as 
bound up with culture as a whole. To confine the teaching of religion 
to separate ‘religion courses’ tends toward the very secularization we 
have argued against — the splitting off of religion from the rest of life.” 

There is no presumption in any of the above that public education 
can do the whole job of religious education. Full salvation cannot be 
achieved through the public school system; it must therefore be sup: 
plemented by “released-time,” church schools, family worship, Chris 
tian clubs, and the lke. The Church has a function which the schoo! 
cannot fully discharge. But we are convinced that in public education 
the evils of secularism can be largely overcome and transcended .in a 
constructive appreciation of our religious heritage and the vitality o! 
Judaeo-Christian values. The Committee on Religion and Educatior 
has performed an inestimable service to American religious life. 


CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 


THE FORMS AND MEDIA OF ANCIENT REVELATION 


INSPIRATION AND REVELATION IN THE OLD TESTAMENT, by H. WHEELER Ros- 
INSON. Oxford University Press, $5.00. 
HIS volume, published posthumously, is the last to come from the pen 
of the well-known British scholar, Principal Robinson. In the opinion 
of this reviewer it is the best introduction to Old Testament theology now 
available in the English language. The author for some time had been plan- 
ning to write a theology of the Old Testament and this book was to have 
constituted the prolegomenon. As such, it seeks to analyze in considerable 
detail “the form of the revelation whose content would have supplied the 
material for the theology.” While it is impossible to separate form and 
content completely, the emphasis does lhe on the conceptual and _ psycho- 
logical forms of Israelite life through which God revealed himself. This 
is a difficult though singularly important line of study; it 1s necessary, not 
only for the understanding of Israel’s faith, but also for contrast and com- 
parison with our own intellectual and spiritual environment as we at- 
tempt to appropriate Biblical teaching in the modern Church. 

The first half of the book deals with God’s relation to nature, man, and 
history. The second half i is concerned with the inspiration of the prophet, 
revelation through the priest and wise man, and the response of the psalm- 
ists to the varying kinds of revelation. A concluding chapter on the Canon 
of the Old Testament and the nature of the authority attached to it was 
to have been added, but the author’s death in May, 1945, prevented its com- 
pletion. 

Part I is a detailed and valuable study of “God and Nature.” The He- 
brew vocabulary contained no word which was the equivalent of our 
“nature,” since such unity as the physical world possessed came from the 
active, sustaining, controlling work of God. Consequently, its.every utter- 
ance was that of God, revealing his power, wisdom and majesty; its ac- 
tivity could be described in anthropomorphic vocabulary; its dependability 
bore witness to God’s steadfastness, its bounty to his grace. Furthermore, 
nature was made to be the arena and the instrument of history; and, since 
God is the Lord of both, the line between them is never sharply drawn. 
Even the limitations and the harshness of nature lead the Hebrew mind 
to God, for ‘““Nature’s supreme word . . . is that to understand her we 
must go beyond her; the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 

This attitude toward nature is singularly important for the comprehen- 
sion and appropriation of Biblical faith, since the modern mind has more 
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difficulty with Biblical thought at this point than at any other. We are 
more inclined toward some form of deistic or pantheistic solution of the 
problem of God and nature with resulting difficulty when we pray, “Give 
us this day our daily bread.” Until we are able at least in some measure to 
see our way through this issue, the dynamic nature of Biblical faith will 
remain for us either a mystery or a superstition. Most of the gods of the 
human race have been nature deities; they could not transcend the physical 
universe because they were personification or concretions of it. Yet, the 
God of Israel was nature’s Creator and Lord, and in this respect the Old 
Testament presented a radical mutation to the ancient world. Dr. Robin- 
son sees this point, though he does not emphasize it as much as he should, 
since it is a relatively new idea to critical scholars who have been accus- 
tomed to derive monotheism from polytheism solely by means of evolu- 
tionary criteria. 

Parts II and III deal with God’s relation to man and history respectively. 
Particularly interesting are the discussions of human nature and its divine 
control, of time and eternity, of the Day of Yahweh, and of the election of 
Israel. ‘The conception of man as an animated body rather than as an in- 
carnate soul is the central fact in the Hebrew conception of personality. 
Yet the Old Testament lays no emphasis upon man as a detached unit of 
life. Only in right relation to God who surrounds and sustains him with 
his Spirit and/or angels can man attain the completeness of well-being 
(shalom). Furthermore, he is bound in “a bundle of life’’ with his people 
whom God has elected for a great destiny as an att of redemptive choice. 
This special relation existing between God and people in the Old Testa- 
ment was not a “natural” one conferring special privilege, but rather that 
described by the Apostle Paul as one of “adoption” (Romans 9:4). The 
divine initiative receives the emphasis, to which “the only fitting human 
response is abiding gratitude, expressing itself in loyal obedience.’ The 
relationship between God and man thus centers in the realm of volition, 
and this is the reason for the characteristically existential emphasis of the 
faith in contrast to the philosophical emphasis of Greece or the mythopoeic 
and ritualistic emphasis of the polytheisms or the emphasis on contempla- 
tion and withdrawal in Oriental mysticism. Furthermore, ‘“‘the spiritual 
logic of the doctrine of election carries it forward into the doctrine of grace 
which was to be central in Christian theology.” 

The general setting and form of Israelite theology having been de 
scribed, the author now turns to the human media through whom the 
revelation was expressed: prophet, priest, and wise man (Parts IV-V1). 
A fine discussion of the function and psychology of prophecy and of its 
relation to history and ritual leads naturally to a consideration of the othet 
great parallel line of revelation, the priestly office whose work constitutec 
the legislative codes of the Torah. “Revelation through Wisdom” is < 
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much more difficult subject to deal with, since the wise men of Israel were 
much more dependent upon outside sources, indeed borrowing widely 
from them. The author maintains, however, that when international wis- 
dom was taken over by Israel it was transformed. In fact, he defines Israel’s 
wisdom “as the discipline whereby was taught the application of prophetic 
truth to the individual life in the light of experience.” The final section, 
Part VII, describes the work of the Psalmists who do not claim the direct 
inspiration of the prophet’s word or the priest’s torah, but on the contrary 
offer a response in aesthetic form to the revelation of divine grace through 
nature, man, history, and temple. The instructive value of the book 
throughout is greatly enhanced by the careful study of certain key words 
in the Hebrew vocabulary which are important for understanding the 
subjects under discussion. 

Many criticisms in detail could be offered by any reader. Most of the 
reservations made by the reviewer were concerned with what might be 
considered certain traditional oversimplifications held over from the criti- 
cal scholarship of the last century. ‘The author seemed to be breaking away 
rapidly from the history-of-religions school during the latter part of his 
life but.in some details his views were still something of a mixture. For 
example, he mentions the penalty of death imposed on Jonathan for un- 
wittingly breaking his father’s solemn oath (I Samuel 14) as typical of the 
view of sin in early Israel, whereas the higher and more spiritual develop- 
ment of sin was provided by the prophets. Indeed, an adequate presenta- 
tion of the relation of sin and the individual is claimed to be found for 
the first time in Jeremiah and Ezekiel. It can be shown, however, that to 
some extent at least both conceptions of sin, the “lower” and the “higher,” 
were current throughout Israel’s history (cf. Eichrodt, Das Menschen- 
verstaendnis des Alten Testaments, Basel, 1944). In fact, before we become 
too shocked at primitivism in Israel and seek to explain it away by an over- 
simplified developmental hypothesis, we should perhaps examine the 
“primitivism” still existing in numerous Christian groups today. But such 
criticisms are of minor importance since the work as a whole is an extremely 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of Old Testament theology. 

G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


OUR FIRST CIRCUIT RIDERS 


RELIGION ON THE AMERICAN FRONTIER, 1783-1840. Vol. IV, ‘THE METHODISTS, 
A Collection of Source Material, by WiLL1AM WARREN SWEET. The Univer- 


sity, of Chicago Press, $10.00. 
Be previous volumes of this series Professor Sweet has written of Baptist, 
Presbyterian and Congregational frontiersmen. In this latest work he 
comes to the Christian frontiersman par excellence. 
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For the winning of the West it was a happy thing that Americanism anc 
Methodism shared together the zest of their youth. All of the older de 
nominations in the land were deeply rooted in our colonial culture. The 
were to this extent pledged to precedents which antedated our liberty as < 
people. 

Even had he wished to do so John Wesley would have been unable t 
maintain, from overseas, any effective ecclesiastical jurisdiction over hi: 
followers here. From the time that the battle was won Methodists ir 
America took the charge of their affairs into their own hands, and fashionec 
for their uses a faith and a polity that were by no means a slavish imitatior 
of the English patterns. American Methodism has been, therefore, a native 
and indigenous fact to a degree not matched by the history of most othe 
older sects. 

Professor Sweet’s series assumes the now familiar axiom that the key tc 
our unfolding history is to be found in the westward-moving Frontier. Nc 
one seriously questions the element of truth, if not the total truthfulness 
of this premise. A brief but adequate introduction furnishes a backgrounc 
for the voluminous source material which follows. Unencumbered by toc 
much tradition, experimental in its method as well as experiential in it 
tempers, youthful in its spirit and forward-looking in its strategy, Ameri 
can Methodism cast its lot from the first with the life that opened west o 
the Appalachians. Professor Sweet holds that of all the religious bodies a’ 
hand Methodism was probably the best fitted to combat the forces alignec 
against religion and morality at the opening of the nineteenth century, anc 
to move with the restless population pushing westward. He credits “‘itin 
eracy”’ with an ability to reckon with the latter fact to a degree denied les 
mobile churches. But Wesley’s theory that if a preacher were to stay in ont 
place for two or three consecutive months he would lose his spiritual vigor 
is, perhaps, open to criticism. Meanwhile, the circuit rider of those earlie 
times was usually a celibate, he had no home, “‘his home was on the road,’ 
and to all intents and purposes he had embraced a life of evangelical pov 
erty. His pay was $64 annually. His asceticism was that of an unencumberec 
apostle, foot-loose to serve God and man. | 

The bulk of this book consists of some seven hundred pages, given t¢ 
direct quotation from sources dating from the 1780's to 1850. These source 
are, variously, journals, letters, records of Indian missions, Quarterly Con 
ference proceedings, church trials, lists of pamphlets and books, frontie 
deeds, camp meeting rules and the like. This material is in part auta 
biographical, intimate, and candid; in other part it is methodical and im 
personal. It reveals both the life of the individual and the history of th 
society. Its diversity saves it from the peril of monotony and gives fresl 
interest to each new section. 
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As his forebears pioneered in the fact, so Professor Sweet has been pioneer- 
ing in the painstaking and reflective reinterpretation of the fact. Once 
again, he has put us heavily in his debt. 

WILLARD L. SPERRY 


A SCIENTIST HAS A CONCERN 


A ScIENTIsT’s APPROACH TO RELIGION, by CARL WALLACE MILLER. The Mac- 
millan Company, $2.50. 

Be OR MILLER of the Department of Physics at Brown Univer- 
£ sity is concerned over the conflict in people’s minds between religious 
beliefs and the ideas of science. In this conflict science, because of ‘‘the im- 
pressiveness of its product,” is winning out. The result in many lives is 
“a progressive impoverishment of their spiritual heritage.’ In this volume, 
accordingly, the author, writing both as a scientist and as a Christian, un- 
dertakes to state the essentials of Christian thinking which seem to him 
the necessary foundations of progress. Upon these essentials individuals 
are, of course, at liberty to erect a superstructure of belief according to 
their denominational or theological predilections. 

Primary among these essentials is the belief in ‘‘an all-embracing Provi- 
dence that broods over mankind,” a belief that represents “the solid core 
about which all great religious faith is built.” “Stripped of confusing de- 
tails, belief in God is acceptance of the basic principles that the universe 
makes sense, that there is behind it an ultimate purpose.” ‘The purpose of 
God for men is revealed in the moral law embodied in the two great com- 
mandments enjoining love to God and neighbor. These commandments 
“constitute together the great skeletal framework of basic law on which 
the fortunes of humanity must stand or fall.” 

The author does not maintain that the reality of a cosmic purpose ex- 
pressing itself in the moral law can be proven. He would base life upon it — 
as he bases scientific experiments on the unproven law of the conservation 
of energy — because of its fruitfulness. In his opinion the development of 
worthy human beings ‘‘would be vastly facilitated if individuals could 
think of themselves as playing a part in some great cosmic program of a 
significance that far transcended their own selfish experience.” “The con- 
viction that the restless seeking and creative achievements of individual 
souls are somehow guided and coordinated into accord with some great 
mysterious pattern, lies at the very heart of man’s religious thinking.” 

This is only the first of Professor Miller’s “essentials” but we hope that 
both his caution and his faith have been made clear. Most interesting to 
the reader will probably be the illustrations the author provides from his 
*xperience as a scientist. If the physicist, for instance, is baffled by the prob- 
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lem of securing adequate conceptions of the nature of light and of the atom 
if he is driven, as Niels Bohr is, to postulate the necessity of “a dual under 
standing of all natural phenomena,” then perhaps the Christian ought not 
to be too greatly troubled because the nature of God cannot be bounded 
by some single concept such as “person” or “love.” 

Speaking for myself, this is one of the most heartening books, written 
from the scientist’s angle of vision, I have read in a long time. 

Justin WRoE NIXoNn 


A SPECIALIST WITH A GENERAL CONCERN 

Tue Human Frontier, by Dr. Rocer J. WILLIAMs. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$3.00. 
HIS book belongs to a genre that has been well known and well worked 

for the last generation. Carrel and de Kruif were the two outstanding 
pioneer successes in this field — the biological specialist turning to the prob 
lem of man as a social being. But Dr. Williams, an outstanding biochemist 
has his own angle. He is bent on showing, from physical knowledge, how 
different we are. His pleading then is for three things: (1) he wants more 
knowledge about how much we differ from one another; (2) he wants tc 
arrest hasty judgments as to what we are; (3) he wants more toleration all 
round. He makes an attractively illustrated case for our physiological dif 
ferences and re-establishes the old judgment, “One man’s meat may be 
another’s poison.” He gives a number of important facts to those whe 
would resist the “tyranny of a type” whether it be those who say that mar 
is merely an economic machine or those who call anyone who cares for ar 
idea a sissy. About Toleration as a panacea — perhaps if he had had time 
away from his heavy schedule of productive research to spend some year: 
upon history he might have seen Tolerance more as a symptom than as < 
cause, yes, and maybe, more a transitional condition than anything whicl 
has ever stabilized. Can a tolerant society survive? That is no doubt thi 
questio questionum for Democracy. Maybe we are very different righ 
down to our bones and can’t be altered. Is just facing that fact enough 
Connolly in his disturbed book aptly called The Unquiet Grave conclude 
that nothing can be done without fanaticism and that without serenit 
nothing can be enjoyed. Just to say that people, because they are made dif 
ferent, have a right to differ may be “legalizing anarchy and calling it ; 
constitution.” At the close Dr. Williams says that, though he has empha 
sized differences, he has done so because they are neglected and adds tha 
we have all the fundamental urges in common. But if one of these is —a 
he has just discussed — the wish to dominate, will that make for a worl 


at all enjoyable now that in the struggle we can make so many who woul 
gladly stay out come in and die? 
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As the author comes to the end and deals with education, religion and 
world politics, his sources of information come down to our common level 
st ignorance. For here not only is he not a specialist but in keeping with 
us own high standard in his own field no one is. He is kind to religion. 
Toward theology he is courteously dismissive, but to Faith, Hope and 
Charity he extends a hearty welcome even when still discussing health. 
Perhaps if he put Charity in place of Tolerance he might be on the track 
of the dynamic-cohesive that seems the one possible alternative to tyranny 
und fanaticism as the powers which can overcome human divergence and 
OCial secession. 

It is to be hoped that he will find time to write another book. For ex- 
ample it would be interesting to trace his development of thought on the 
problem of criminality. For there, he suggests, that if only public opinion 
would stand for it killing all criminals would be a possible way of dealing 
with them. Yet when discussing the family he urges that bad homes make 
bad men. As a biologist he keeps a wise balance between heredity and en- 
vironment; so as an ecologist he must be aware of the field in which any 
organism has to function. If we simply kill criminals — or indeed treat 
law-breakers as a type to be operated on by the “just” — we are falsely 
simplifying our problem. Yet here again the author guards himself in other 
places of his book. Yes, a hard book to review, but by a man whom it is 
not hard to see is of that small class of specialists with a general concern — 
that small class on which the future of democracy depends perhaps more 
than on any other type. 

GERALD HEARD 


RIVALS OF THE CHURCH AND PARTIAL ALLIES 


Tue CHURCH AND ORGANIZED MOVEMENTS, RANDOLPH CruMP MILLER, Editor. 
Vol. II of The Interseminary Series. Harper & Brothers, $1.50. 
1 Bae basic assumptions underlying this volume are stated clearly by the 
editor at the outset: 


Because the Church is an institution within society, it is faced with other or- 
ranized movements which are seeking also to realize particular goals. Some of 
these groups are considered as allies, some as competitors, some as active op- 
ponents. In every organized movement, the Church is bound to seek out the 
sJements of resistance to the gospel and the elements of resource for accomplish- 
ing Christian ideals. 


Various “‘contemporary live options” to Christianity are analyzed in 
successive chapters: secular radicalism, fascism, organized philanthropy, 
ecret fraternalism, scientism and secular education, “‘the cults,” and non- 
Christian religions. Essential facts are given about each movement, and in 
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several instances there are case studies of particular groups. On the whole 
the analytical work is admirably done; the chapter on secret orders contains 
more original material than any of the others; that on secular radicalism 
is encyclopedic in its range and accuracy; and the summary of organized 
philanthropy is both catholic and discerning. 

The effort to evaluate these various movements from the standpoint ot 
Christianity and the Church is considerably less successful than the analysis 
of the movements themselves. Everything depends in any such effort on the 
conception of the Church and of Christian norms. An attempt to establish 
Christian canons of judgment is made by the editor in the first chapter 
and each subsequent writer wrestles with the same problem. But nearly 
all of the canons which emerge are either highly theological, and therefore 
difficult to apply nicely to a secular movement, or else largely pragmatic 
and prudential, and therefore not peculiarly Christian. No special oppro 
brium falls on the authors in this respect; a comparable hiatus appears in 
most contemporary ULES (peemen on society, attesting to the Joe 
ate need for “middle axioms.’ 

The conclusions reached in the successive ain: are highly divergent 
though it is uniformly reported that the Church can learn some things from 
each secular movement and must resist some elements of each. Communisrr 
and fascism are the most intractable opponents of Christianity; philan 
thropy and secret orders and the cults offer a challenge to the Church; edu 
cation and science, if viewed in proper perspective, can be valuable allies 
Sentences drawn from various chapters reveal the complex character o 
the conclusions: 


Christianity needs the sense of solidarity which unites labor, she needs thi 
fierce loyalty exhibited by Marxists, she needs the intellectual honesty which i 
the faith of science, she needs the aesthetic sensitivity of the humanities, anc 
she needs the will-to-sacrifice of mystic nationalism. . . . The final advantag 
which Christianity holds over the secular radical groups, and an absolute one 
is that it includes all their objectives and much more besides. . . . The Churel 
is irrevocably committed to a revolutionary ethic, but it tends to implement thi 
ethic by means that are short of that which is revolutionary. 


Responsibility for this volume was undertaken by the Pacific Goas 
Theological Group and certain guests invited by it. Despite the fact tha 
the group has been in existence for about ten years, this particular achieve 
ment suffers from faults common to most symposiums. Perspectives on thi 
various organized movement are divergent: some are treated largely a 
social philosophies, others as social movements, others as both. The rela 
tive attention devoted to various movements is often out of all proportiot 
to their significance: the Ku Klux Klan gets as much space as the A.F. of L 
and the C.I.O. combined, and Christian Science gets twice as much. Mos 
serious of all, there is comparatively little sense in the book of a strugel 
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for power, of an urgent and tragic conflict of mighty faiths and forces. Per- 
haps this deficiency is understandable in view of the wide range of material 
to be covered within a brief space. 

Prepared as a background volume for the Interseminary Movement’s 
conference of theological students in June, 1947, this book is of much wider 
potential usefulness than the immediate occasion for its preparation. It can 
be used to excellent effect wherever American Christians, individually or in 
groups, consider their relation to the complex and power-riven world in 
which they live. 
: LisTON PoPE 


THE SINNER BEHIND THE SIN 


MAN AS SINNER, IN CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN REALISTIC THEOLOGY, by Mary 
FRANCES THELEN. King’s Crown Press, $2.75. 


PE subject of this book is obviously of exceptional importance and 

interest. ‘The central figure is Reinhold Niebuhr. His own major con- 
tribution is traced and appraised. It is, indeed, hard to be enough thank- 
ful for him and his work. His work, however, is contrasted on this subject 
with that of five liberals: ‘Tennant, Hocking, H.S. Elliott, Marx, and Freud. 
They have in common a refusal to attribute to the will a dominant bias to 
sin. His work is also compared with four realistic thinkers, W. M. Horton, 
R. Calhoun, J. Bennett, and Richard Niebuhr, who share Reinhold Nie- 
buhr’s view that there is, as Professor ‘Thelen puts it, “a bias within the 
will itself whereby it consistently chooses the worse rather than the better 
course’ (p. 178). 

Obviously this scheme is forced in view of the total thinking of some of the 
men, who are our leading neo-liberals. As a matter of fact, liberalism is used 
as a whipping boy rather freely and is used at its worst for the sake of mak- 
ing out a case. Obviously the author’s accusations are partly true, too true; 
but the best and deepest in liberalism did not teach sentimental love with- 
out judgment nor did it ignore the seriousness of sin. Just now in looking 
over two liberal theologies I immediately came across the phrases “the dark 
mystery of sin” and “its universal and all-pervading character.” In fairness 
we must recognize that circumstance conditions emphasis. This applies 
also to today. 

The greatest value of the book lies in its analysis of the treatment of sin 
by two groups of modern thinkers. We need emphatically their rebuke of 
the complacency and self-sufficiency which choke our faith. A fuller trac- 
ing of influences on these men would have been helpful. What, for instance, 
s the history of Niebuhr’s use of the dialectic method — its sources and 
levelopments? The second important contribution of the book is the sec- 
ion on “The Realistic Doctrine of Man as Sinner.” Here the author dis- 
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cusses the contrast between liberal and realistic doctrines of “‘sin as rebel 
lion,” “‘sin as contradiction,” “original sin, actual sin,” ‘‘sin and the 
redemption of the individual,” and “sin and the redemption of society.’ 
Characteristic of realistic theology, in general, is sin as man’s total failure 
beyond conscious responsibility, before God the Judge, original sin a 
inevitable and universal, and the persistence of sin as a dominant note i 
the life of the redeemed; whereas liberalism made sin morally responsibl 
before God the Father, the will, at the worst, inclined in two directions 
and victory over sin a dominant tendency in the experience of the re 
deemed. 

The book suffers from at least three major shortcomings: (1) Sin is, fo: 
the most part, treated in the existential rather than in the theocentri 
perspective, that is from our side of the equation as directed toward God 
rather than from the point of view of God’s purpose with creation. (2) Th 
basic problem of sin in the perspective of process and in the perspectiv 
of decision is not seen. (3) The juridical perspective is assumed as centra 
to Christian faith. The first mistake makes for the fumbling of the problen 
of the possibility and presence of sin in light of the sovereignty of God; th 
second results in a failure to grapple deeply enough with the ultimat. 
meaning of the relation between finitude, ignorance, anxiety and sin; th 
third fault makes for the omission, or blurring, of the central personal per 
spective, alongside of which, and necessary to it only as means, are the pet 
spectives of justification and sanctification. 

The author cannot help us much because she generally accepts the pos: 
tion which she describes. If the Holy Spirit and the personal perspectiv 
had been made rightly central, the result would have been to show us hoy 
deeply we need a reorientation of theology, which, while recognizing th 
seriousness and depth of sin, shall not yet cut the nerve of victorious livin: 
or limit the power of the Holy Spirit by our faithlessness. Perhaps faith i 
God, and what he can do if we trust him, is both more realistic and Christia1 
than lack of faith in man, as a central clue to theology. 
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NE Ls F. S. Ferr& 


HEBREW RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ITS 
WIDER CULTURAL CONTEXT 


‘THE INTELLECTUAL ADVENTURE OF ANCIENT MAN, by H. ann H. A. FRANKFOR’ 
Joun A. WiLson, THORKILD JACOBSEN and WILLIAM A. Irvin. Universit 


of Chicago Press, $4.00. 

HIS volume is an important achievement. It is the result of a co-oper: 

tive course in the humanities given at the University of Chicago an 
displays a well-knit unity of approach seldom found in such co-operati\ 
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studies. It is especially successful in its endeavor to place the Hebrew re- 
ligious viewpoint within the wider cultural context of ancient Mediter- 
ranean thought. This is particularly valuable for the Christian scholar 
because the Hebrew-Christian tradition has usually been treated in false 
isolation from parallel developments. And it embodies some extraordinarily 
suggestive hypotheses concerning the nature of myth and its religious con- 
notations which directly challenge some of the older interpretations. 

The basic approach which the authors use to the subject of speculative 
thought in the ancient Near East is that of modern existentialism. The 
thought of ancient man, they hold, was essentially mythopoeic in structure 
and intention; it arose in a vital awareness of a live relationship between 
man and environing nature. In sucha relationship no detached intellectual- 
ism was possible; the whole of man’s being was involved; the natural world 
was intimately connected with social organization; and the gods were per- 
sonalizations of this living confrontation. Nature became a “Thou” and 
not an “It’’; and as a consequence, the whole of human life took on the 
dimensions of encounter, decision, personal responsiveness and responsi- 
bility of the nature of things. 

A minor theme of the book, which is often at variance with this main 
perspective, is that the world of ancient man was of one basic texture. Dr. 
Wilson refers to the Egyptian world view as “monophysite” rather than 
monotheistic, meaning that Egyptian religion saw an intrinsic consub- 
stantiality running through all things natural and human, earthly and 
divine. Similarly, Dr. Jacobsen points out that the Mesopotamians con- 
ceived the whole universe to be a sort of cosmic state, controlled by the as- 
sembly of the gods. And Dr. Irwin rightly makes much of the complex 
interaction between animate and inanimate creation in the Hebrew faith, 
stressing that, for it, the basic fact was always the physical world. 

The authors seem to concur in regarding the Hebrew faith as superior on 
speculative grounds to other Near Eastern views of the world, man and 
God. But they present this superiority as an achievement in abstraction and 
sublimation, as a new myth of the will of God transcending the other 
mythical immanentisms of its neighbors. The conception of a holy God, 
dwelling apart from all that he has made, and of the single individual stand- 
in his loneliness before such a God, does to be sure represent an intense 
speculative effort. But is it not equally important to relate this concep- 
tion to the pristine religious experience of which it is more a sensitive 
transcription than a theoretical explanation? A more consistent following 
of the existential lead might have done this more ‘adequately. If, as the 
first and closing chapters of the book claim, all the ancient cosmologies 
examined are basically revelations received in a confrontation with a cos- 
mic “Thou,” then in what consists the superiority of the Hebrew faith? 
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Is not its superiority precisely of this existential, and not of a speculative, 
character? | 

A final word of gratitude must be said for the introductory chapter, which 
brings the reader at once to the heart of the subject by showing how modern 
distinctions and assumptions do not apply to ancient thought. Here, as 
throughout the book, the basic experience of existential confrontation, 
expressed not in critical judgments but in complex images, is carefully 
delineated. It is the recognition of such experience which gives freshness 
of insight and fine interpretative range to this engrossing and valuable 


study. 
ROGER HAZELTON 


A SPIRITUAL SUCCESS MANUAL 


Wuy We Act Tuat Way, by JoHN HoMER MILLER. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
$1.75. 
GENERATION ago (1911) Orison S. Marden wrote a book entitled 
Pushing to the Front, a sort of practical success-manual and anthology. 
Its publishers, ‘““The Success Company,” stated in the foreword that it was 
“‘a storehouse of noble incentive” showing that “the average of the leaders 
are not above the average of ability” but only ordinary people with “‘ex- 
traordinary persistence and perseverance.” 

Why We Act That. Way is a psycho-spiritual success-manual and an- 
thology on pushing to the front spiritually, and not analytic psychoanalysis 
as its title might suggest. Its first chapter divides the human soul, like all 
Gaul, into three parts: (1) the desire to be significant, under Adler; (2) the 
desire to be loved, presided over by Freud; and (3) the desire to be secure, 
under the aegis of Jung. The rest of the book, liberally seasoned by James- 
ean salt, points the way toward satisfying these basic human drives in a 
practical and Christian manner. 

The faults of the book are inherent partly in the type of book it is and 
partly in its writing. The author is rather too facile with ‘“‘preacher words” 
so that one swims in a sea of colorful adjectives, startling statements, epi- 
grams and paradoxes. It is episodic and anecdotal rather than cumulative 
in its argument. In fact one finds almost no development of thought from 
beginning to end; its chapters are like assorted beads on a string. Number 
II is “Being Somebody without Trying”; Number IX, “How To Get Over 
That Tired Feeling’; Number XIII, “How To Behave in a Crisis.” 

So too its initial psychological analysis is somewhat of a window-dressing. 
‘The remaining thirteen chapters sit very loosely to its tri-partite analysis of 
human drives. Sometimes the unconscious is a force ““which has no morals” 
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ut again, a la James, is the ‘Larger Power that makes for righteousness” 
yp. 119 and gg). 

This is not to suggest that there is nothing good about the book. The 
bsence of footnotes in the text is refreshing. It presents much sound 
sychological horse sense in simple terms and is full of good practical coun- 
1. It reasserts that needful doctrine of the unity of the spiritual individual 
nd his sufficient freedom to be morally responsible. The author is Chris- 
an in his reiteration that the individual can escape his limitations only by 
salizing a larger and other-regarding self, and in his conviction that the 
hiverse supports such realization. Many lay people, tired of theological 
inguage and mystified by technical psychiatry, will find the book a real 
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LAY PROPHETS OF THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 


RELIGION IN Economics, by JoHN RuTHERFORD Everett. King’s Crown Press, 
$2.50. . 

HAT is called the social gospel movement is probably best known 

through such church leaders as Washington Gladden and Walter 
auschenbusch; and this is as it should be. But when the movement is 
iewed in its full sweep, lay leaders should be included as well. ‘This volume 
,a detailed study of three such leaders: John Bates Clark, Richard T. Ely, 
nd Simon N. Patten. These particular men were chosen not only because of 
1eir eminence, but also because “they represent three different types of 
merican economic and religious thinking.” Clark is among the greatest 
f “American economic theorists’; Ely came to be “the prophet of re- 
gious economics’; Patten was “‘primarily a philosopher and only second- 
rily an economist.” 

Each of these men in his own way was intensely religious, and it is from 
lat point of view that they are studied. Their economic theories as such 
sceive no elaboration in these pages, and the reader will have no technical 
ocabulary to fathom. The book is concerned instead with the social philos- 
phy which their economic theories reflect, and, more particularly, with the 
ligious convictions that in turn underlie this philosophy. 

These men were Christians, not in any creedal or dogmatic sense, but 
1 their attachment to Christ as the great example and the truth of God 
wr life. They were insistent that economic life must be brought under the 
1dgment of what is right; with obvious variations. in emphasis and ap- 
roach they were one in seeking to bring economics back to where it had 
»t its start, namely, as a subject matter under Moral Philosophy. In their 
ritings one finds them dealing at length and with vigor with such great 
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themes as conversion, the church, justice, moral (natural) law, love, soci 
solidarity, human nature, Christ, and others. Particularly in regard to the 
optimism they fully shared the atmosphere of contemporary Christianit 
They hold to individual perfectionism and inevitable social progress as < 
expression of their faith. 

Both Clark and Ely were born in New England, and Patten in the Midd 
West. This is suggestive; for there is greater variation, particularly in t 
religious outlook, between Patten and the other two than there is betwee 
Clark and Ely. Perhaps much of this is due to the personal difficulti 
through which Patten passed in his earlier years. But all three were bot 
into the Puritan tradition and Calvinistic thought and practice we 
prominent in their homes. Also they all three went to Germany for gradua 
study where they came under the influence of the Historical School, whic 
stressed man and not wealth as the central interest of economics, and who 
approach was less in terms of immutable laws, and more in terms of h 
torical or cultural development. This view was found to be congenial f 
the expression of their Christian idealism. 

In general their thought and work were reactions to at least three maj 
factors in the economic thinking of their time. They were critical of 
British classical school, with its strong hedonistic position. More partic 
larly they charted a course away from the position long expounded 1 
William Graham Sumner of Yale whose view may best be summarized 
his words that “on every ground and in every point the domain of soci 
science must be defended against the alleged authority of ethical data 
These three men likewise stood out against Marxism. They all urged 
Christian socialism, but opposed the materialism and coercion that a 
found in the Marxist form. 

‘The author treats each one of his subjects in separate chapters and to1 
view his exposition of the views of each would be but to condense what | 
has written. His concluding chapter is in effect an able condensation. T- 
reader will be sure of finding much that is worth while if he turns to t 
pages themselves. 

Implicit in this volume are two important considerations. First, it is ; 
illusion that economic theories are reached through objective eviden 
quite free of the bias of the economist himself. The truth is that su 
theories are largely rationalizations of what an economist believe or dc 
not believe about man, society and God, and the issues about such beli 
are decided elsewhere than on the economic level. Secondly, Christian 
obviously has a contribution to make both by way of criticism and of - 
construction to prevailing economic theories. This challenge underl 
this exposition of the thinking of three men who viewed economic thec 
in relation to religious faith. 


CAMERON HALL 
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LIBERTY IN GOD 


CHRISTIAN PERFECTION, by FRANGOIs FENELON, translated by Mitprep W. 
STILLMAN. Harper & Brothers, $1.75. 
>... a little over a year ago Mrs. Stillman translated a little volume 
of Fénelon’s Spiritual Letters that was widely hailed both as an excel- 
ent translation from the French and as making available in an American 
dition some of the mature counsel of this profound seventeenth-century 
piritual guide, Francois Fénelon. Now she has added to this service by a 
ine translation of a more systematic devotional treatise of Fénelon’s Chris- 
ian Perfection. 

Both books take the reader into the counsel given by a seasoned director 
4 souls to men and women who expected to continue to live in the world 
nd to take an active share in its responsibilities but who at the same time 
onged to give themselves to God. 

There is a deceptive moderateness about the advice which Fénelon gives 
o these worldly charges of his, a moderation that bears the mark of his 
naster, Francois de Sales. But the deception is soon discerned by the care- 
ul reader. For Fénelon’s moderateness, like that of Francois de Sales, is 
mily to avoid the often fatal surgical shock that violent advice inflicts upon 
he patient. At bottom both are trying to draw the soul into a condition of 
otal abandonment to God. 

In Christian Perfection Fénelon is content to begin with simple counsel 
m the use of time, on recreation, on warnings against taking on artificial 
rosses that are too heavy, on not being too upset by the inevitable tempta- 
ions and faults that beset us, on fidelity in little things. These all seem 
nnocent enough. But suddenly he is saying, “Turn from these temptations 
nd abandon yourself to God, bury yourself in God still more deeply if 
ou would deal with them aright,” and he is warning that God “alone will 
ll your heart which the world has intoxicated, agitated, distressed, with- 
ut being able to fill it” (p. 142). Yet always it is in the Salesian view that 
his new life is the true humanism, the true liberty, the true fulfillment 
f what man was made for. 

The second part of the book is an attempt on Fénelon’s part to share in 

popular way the theology that underlies his position on Christian Per- 
ection. It reaches its culmination in his doctrine of “pure love” which is 
losely akin to the fourth stage of Bernard of-Clairvaux’s teaching in his 
rhe Love of God, where friends and even self are loved in and for God 
lone. This section will be prized by those who are concerned for the eXx- 
osition of the objective source of what is adequate to draw out and kindle 
aan’s full devotion. It will be less helpful to those who have not yet reached 
he point of serious theological questioning. ‘The book concludes with ex- 
ellent chapters on simplicity and humility. 

Charles Whiston, who has edited the translation, gives an admirably 
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phrased but far too brief introduction to the book. So good a book deserve 
an introduction that would characterize and expound Fénelon’s school o 
spiritual instruction and help the reader to see the place of this treatise 
among Fénelon’s other work. For even devotional literature has its plac 
in a rhythm of ascetic theology and can seldom be expected to stand alone 
It is to be hoped that Mrs. Stillman will continue in this work of translation 
and that new and freshly translated editions of the valuable old collection 
so well known as Letters to Men and Letters to Women may once agait 
be made accessible through her pen. 
Douctas V. STEERE 


BEING A CHRISTIAN “ON THE JOB” 


CurIsTIAN FAITH AND My Jos, by ALEXANDER MILLER. Association Press, $1.00 


HIS little Haddam House book was written with a view to offerin, 

some guidance to Christian young people who are, or who ought to be 
concerned over the seeming contradiction between the ethics of Chris 
tianity and the ethics of job-holding. The contradiction is often more thai 
“seeming,” as Mr. Miller shows at the outset of his first chapter, based o1 
experiences of a group of students working during the summer in an in 
dustrial district. Farming, business, and professional life also, he points out 
frequently bring “the job” into conflict with “‘the faith.” What is the worke 
to do who wants to hold both? 

Mr. Miller rightly warns against any mass escape from the conflict b 
turning to some form of church vocation. This is really no escape at al! 
not only because church vocations have their own special temptations, bu 
because “the only real outreach the church has into the secular order i 
through the work of Christian men and women in their secular jobs. 
Furthermore, to fill the seminaries to overflowing might be to depriv 
society of a good many first-rate carpenters and plumbers. What is calle 
for is a Christian philosophy of work, and although this book does not pr 
tend to formulate such a philosophy in any complete form, it serves as 
good introduction to the subject. 

The thesis is that any work which is socially necessary and which is pe 
formed with integrity has the blessing of God. More needs to be said o 
the application of this general principle, for while the Iona parable is it 
structive and the guidance offered on choice of job is timely, this read 
would have liked to know how the problems faced in the situations d 
scribed in the first chapter were resolved. Here is a useful book — whic 
cries for a sequel. 


BRADFORD S. ABERNETHY 
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REASONABLE FUNDAMENTALISM 


REMAKING THE MopeERN Minp, by Cart F. H. Henry. Grand Rapids: Eerd- 
mans Publishing Co., $3.00. 
. book represents a highly intellectual type of fundamentalism. 
Written by the professor of philosophy of religion at the Northern 
Baptist Theological Seminary in Chicago, the book shows a wide acquaint- 
ince with almost every kind of modern scholarship and indicates that there 
an be a partial rapprochement between a reasonable fundamentalism and 
ome kinds of modern philosophy. 

The book is primarily negative. Dr. Henry has a wonderful time with 
he adherents of inevitable progress, and uses writers such as Reinhold 
Niebuhr and John Bennett to dispose of the conclusions of pre-1914 liberals. 
When he turns to the goodness of man, he again marshals a good deal of 
evidence acceptable to readers who would not share his conclusions. 
‘Throughout, the western world,” he writes, “liberal religious thought 
substituted evolutionary sociology for Biblical redemptionist anthro- 
pology.”’ Barth, Davies, and Bultmann help him with this thesis. Then he 
examines various scientific and philosophic views of the uniformity of 
nature, and with genuine insight points out the inconsistencies of various 
views. Science, he says, has abandoned one theory of evolution and has 
substituted another, known as emergent evolution, which is equally un- 
satisfactory. “It threatens, as the non-revelational philosophy of the new 
world mind, to rival Christianity.” 

The chapter on “the predicament of modern gods” begins with Thales 
and offers an elementary summary of the development of philosophy of 
religion. At the end of the chapter, Dr. Henry points out what he thinks 
are the weaknesses in the thinking of Wieman, Macintosh, and others. 


The modern gods do not enter vitally into the stream of history; they have 
10 creation, no revelation, no prophecy, no incarnation, no atonement, no great 
-ommission, no regeneration, no missionary martyrs, no future judgment. They 
imply take part in the passing parade sponsored by contemporary mythologiz- 
ng minds. That is the predicament of modern gods. 


Dr. Henry claims that Christianity is reasonable, but he does not mean 
quman reason. 


The creeds represent a refusal to substitute philosophic rationalization for 
evelation, which would simply involve a denial of revelation. . . . The appeal 
o revealed truth involves not the rejection of the authority of reason, but an 
ippeal from a limited and unenlightened reason to a Reason fully informed. 


The fundamentalist is frequently guilty of attacking an enemy which 
Joes not exist, and at times this is true of this book’s characterization of 
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liberal Christianity today. But Dr. Henry has put his finger on many of the 
inadequacies of philosophical thinking, and this volume is worth reading 
for the critical analyses which are Sees penetrating. ‘he many typo- 


graphical errors are unfortunate. RANpoLpd CRUMP AC nee 


A MAN’S FOES SHALL BE OF HIS OWN HOUSEHOLD 


A Brotuer Is A STRANGER, by Toru Matsumoto and Marion O. Lerrico. The 

John Day Company, $3.50. 

HIS book is the life story of Toru Matsumoto and his wife, Emma. 
a It is just about the best book on Japan in print, and the beauty of it is 
that while the book is factual and revealing, it is as easy to read as a really 
good novel. This reviewer has lived in Japan nearly twenty-five years, but 
he will have to confess that this book gave him new insights of great sig- 
nificance in helping to understand why Japan went wrong in recent decades 
and what General MacArthur and modern Japanese leaders will need to do 
if Japan is really to become a democratic nation. The book also documents 
the contention of many, including General MacArthur, that the Chris- 
tianization of Japan is essential to the development of a true democracy. 

It was his contact with Christianity in his home and school that developed 
in the heart of Toru Matsumoto a passionate love for freedom and made 
him a rebel in the repressive environment of pre-war Japan. The book 
records with vivid and poignant accuracy how this determination to be 
free led him to jail in Japan; to a conflict with the hierarchical family system 
in the person of his older brother, which almost cost him his life; to his 
determination to remain in an American internment camp rather than 
return to Japan during the war, and the persecution which followed from 
his own people in the camp. 

This book gives the lie to those who would put all Japanese beyond the 
pale, as hopelessly warlike, or untrustworthy, or inscrutable; and demon- 
strates the truth that race, as race, has no real meaning but that all men are 
human and subject to the same emotions. 

‘The book is not a political document nor an exposition of Japanese char. 
acteristics. It is a vivid portrayal of a life lived under unusual circumstances 
and the reader’s interest is focused throughout on that story. The develop: 
ment of the romance that leads to his marriage to Emma, his loyalty to her 
throughout the struggle with his brother, and their life in America during 
the war form the deep undercurrent of the whole story. The book is ful 
of poignant incidents which bring tears to the eyes of the reader as, fot 
example, when their little son Teddy’s victory garden is uprooted during 
the night by “Jap-hating’” vandals in Larchmont, New York. The reactior 
of the people of that city to this incident and the moving editorial in the 
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local paper which followed make one proud of America and give hope for 
the future in international and interracial relationships. 
All in all a delightful and moving book, far more enjoyable and worth- 
while than much else that is currently available. 
L. J. SHAFER 


A BRIDGE CHURCH FROM ONE END OF THE BRIDGE 


OrTHODOX STATEMENTS ON ANGLICAN Oropers, edited by E. R. Harpy, JR. 
Morehouse-Gorham, $1.00. 
LL students of ecumenical history know how difficult is the task of ac- 
curate citation. General essays and books on the subject of Church 
unity (as in CHRISTENDOM itself) are increasingly plentiful; but to unearth 
official documents, often casually published and scattered, requires solid 
research. Dr. Hardy has performed a most useful labor. In his little volume 
are gathered the pertinent pronouncements on Orthodox-Anglican rela- 
tions which determine the present relations between these two Church 
bodies. 

‘The volume will probably find most of its readers among Anglicans. 
Intercommunion and mutual recognition of ministries with Eastern Or- 
thodoxy have not as yet become practical concerns for other Protestant 
communions. Yet a wider reading of Dr. Hardy’s volume should be com- 
mended. No one can predict the future. But it surely is not too hazardous 
to suggest that the unification of the churches of the East and the West 
might constitute the very salvation of Christian civilization. We easily ig- 
nore the fact that Stalin and Molotov are not the only spokesmen for the 
people of Russia and her Balkan satellites. Anglicanism has a unique op- 
portunity in making contacts with this strange world on the other side of 
the “iron curtain.”’ The hesitancy of many Anglicans to consummate mar- 
riages with other Protestant churches — a reluctance which other Anglicans 
like myself sometimes indict as close to sin — has at least some very pro- 
found justification. Anglicanism is the one Protestant Church with which 
Eastern Orthodoxy has definite corporate links —as Dr. Hardy’s volume 
proves. ‘This is, surely, viewed from a large ecumenical perspective, a posi- 
tion not to be lightly jeopardized. ‘To be a “Mr. Facing-both-ways”’ is not 
comfortable. But it may be for a time longer Anglicanism’s dangerous 
vocation. 

In reading Dr. Hardy’s book, I kept wondering how these discussions 
must strike a neutral reader. Here is debate on apostolic succession, on the 
“sacrifice” of the eucharist, on the seven sacraments, on tradition as sup- 
plementing Scripture. Anglicans, in dealing with the Orthodox repre- 
sentatives, emphasize the catholic side of Anglican Church life. Could a 
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neutral Protestant look at these with sympathy, or would he be temptec 
to dismiss such Anglican interpretations, along with Orthodoxy, as simpl\ 
the “errors of Rome” ina slightly less harsh version? 

I venture to express the hope that the effect would be just the contrary 
Granted that the terminology is often like that of Roman dogma, the in 
terpretation is different. Evangelicalism has not been crushed in Ortho 
doxy, as it has not in Anglicanism. Consider the statement on the “five 
minor sacraments,” for example (p. 34), or on the eucharistic sacrifice (pp 
11, 33, and particularly 43 ff.). The turns of language will be somewhat un 
familiar, but must such primitive catholicism permanently violate evan 
gelical conscience? 

There remains, to be sure, the knotty subject of apostolic succession. Or 
this issue Orthodoxy and Anglicanism seem to stand with Rome ove! 
against the rest of Christianity. Yet here, too, interpretations appear whict 
soften harsh dogma and which differentiate Orthodoxy and Anglicanisir 
from Rome. No recognition of Anglican orders by any Eastern Orthodos 
body is conceivable without the acceptance of Anglicanism’s claim tc 
apostolic succession. But the glimpses we get, in these Orthodox pronounce 
ments, of the theology behind this doctrine is strangely evangelical. Min 
istry and sacraments remain churchly. But their power does not consist if 
an autonomous grace existing over the head of the Church or apart fron 
the Church. “There is no Grace except that of the Church” (p. 67). On the 
efficacy of chrism, for example (consecrated oil, used in Orthodox Con 
firmation and Unction), a spokesman says (p. 65) that it “is not considerec 
as a self-active substance which if used by any person will constitute ¢ 
. Sacrament.” Succession is similarly anchored in the life of the Church her 
self. Such a view can go at least some way toward making the doctrine o 
apostolic succession understandable to those for whom it is still a major rocl 
of offense. 


‘THEODORE WEDEL 


DEBTOR TO BARBARIANS 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER; CHRISTIAN REVOLUTIONARY, by GEORGE SEAVER. H. arper ¢ 
Brothers, $2.00. 


INS because he was a great theologian and philosopher, or because h 

was a master musician or a medical man of distinction, has Georg 
Seaver’s searching analysis of the life of Albert Schweitzer brought us re 
freshment and strength for the life of each day; but because he has show! 
us that the motive of Schweitzer’s life was a sense of indebtedness. Schweit 
zer went to Africa as a missionary because, as he implied at every step o 
the way, he owed the African a debt. Those Europeans who came to Afric 
before him so often abused them with cruelty and slavery that he went t 
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try to pay off the debt. If the reader discovers this note all along the mile- 
stones of Schweitzer’s life, he will be grateful to Seaver, who brings us, in 
this tiny volume, not a year by year biography, filled with current details, 
but an interpretation of the inner spirit. Seaver well says: “Toil and hard- 
ship and isolation have not dulled the edge of his adventurous mind or 
dimmed his vision of the One Ideal, or quenched the ardor of his quest for 
all that is good and beautiful and true.”’ Continuing, he says that Schweit- 
zer, at the end of his autobiography, “mentions without specifying them 
the many anxieties, troubles, and sorrows, that have fallen to his lot through 
life, and the heavy burden of fatigue and responsibility that had even then 
been laid upon him without a break for years; and then proceeds, in moving 
and noble words, to enumerate his many blessings’: friends and helpers, a 
robust constitution and equable temperament, “and finally the fact that 
he can recognize whatever happiness that comes to him as a thing for which 
some thank-offering is due.” 

Even before he had gone out to his memorable service as a missionary 
doctor at Lambaréné, Schweitzer expressed his credo vividly: “To those 
who obey Him, whether they be wise or simple, He will reveal Himself in 
the toils, the conflicts, the sufferings which they shall pass through in His 
fellowship, till, as an inexpressible mystery, they shall learn in their own 
experience who He is.” 

In this delightful and forceful record of Schweitzer’s personality, the 
author has placed before us two words we can never forget: the first is quest; 
the second is an unmediated personal relationship. You will do well to 
become acquainted with Schweitzer through this book and, through him, 
the living Christ whom he served. 

Epwarp H. HuME 


THE LUTHERAN HOUR 
REBUILDING WITH CuristT, by WALTER A. Mater. S¢. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, $1.75. 

le is apparent that a great many people listen regularly to ‘““The Lutheran 

Hour” on the radio and that they are deeply influenced by it. ‘The pres- 
ent volume, which includes a number of radio sermons given by W. A. 
Maier, marks the end of the Twelfth International Lutheran Hour. A long 
Foreword describes the response from the listening public. During twelve 
months 340,000 letters were received by the Lutheran Hour and many 
persons answered a questionnaire which was sent to voluntary corre- 
spondents. The present volume prints, in a long Foreword, excerpts from 
these answers. They provide convincing evidence that the type of preaching 
which this volume represents is appreciated by thousands. 

Though these sermons are thus appreciated, it may be difficult for the 
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average reader of CHRISTENDOM to appreciate them. Rebuilding with Chris. 
is a set of fundamentalist sermons on wholly conventional themes. We 
might suppose, from the title, that the author provides us with some criti 
cal insight into the causes of our cultural decay, but this he never tries tc 
do. The author shows himself wholly untouched by the abundant con. 
temporary literature on the philosophy of civilization. The diagnoses of 
Berdyaev and Schweitzer are not for him. Instead we are presented, quite 
simply, with the thesis that our enemies are wicked and that God gives us 
the victory. 

The notion that our military victory was God’s work is repeated many 
times in the volume, but particularly in a sermon called, “The Victory is 
the Lord’s.”’ A few sentences from this will give the thoughtful reader some 
indication of the level at which the analysis is conducted: 


No doubt should remain in the heart of any American that God made the 
surrender of our enemies possible. He enriched us with the resources necessary 
for our triumphs. He gave us the wind and weather required for the forward 
march of our forces. 


God helped us, we are told, both positively and negatively. Positively, he 
“greeted the Nazi invaders with one of the coldest winters in Russian 
history.” Negatively, he failed to “put gasoline inside the German bound. 
aries.” 

Such religious writing presents us with a genuine problem. Is this the 
simplicity that is in Christ or is it just simplicity? Is it necessary, in ordet 
to reach the common man, to write and speak the kind of prose which never 
includes the unusual statement, the paradox, or the quotable sentence? 

Our problem, it seems to me, is that of keeping the warm-hearted faith 
by which Dr. Maier is undoubtedly inspired, without surrendering the 
claims of intellectual integrity and without losing touch with the moderr 
world. I believe this can be done. 


D. ELTON TRUEBLOOD 


THE “ONE WORLD” OF RELIGION 


‘THE GREAT RELIGIONS OF THE WorLD, edited by Epwarn J. Juryi. Princeton 
University Press, $3.75. 
THE Worvp’s Great Scriptures, by Lewis Browne. The Macmillan Com 
pany, $5.00. 
DSeeeess JURJVTS is a welcome addition to the literature of the His 
tory of Religions. Although there have been surveys of this kind before 
made by a company of scholars, each writing of his field of specialization 
it is always good to see a new one appear. For the field of the History o! 
Religions is always changing. It is necessary now and again to revise some 
of the older conclusions as additional light is thrown upon the variou 
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eligions, and each religion under the strains of the modern world is find- 
ng itself obliged to make new adjustments to the changing scene. 

The writers who contribute to the volume are highly competent and 
vell known for earlier writing on their special fields. Lewis Hodous writes 
of China’s religions; J. GC. Archer of Hinduism; A. K. Reischauer of Bud- 
1hism; D. C. Holtom of Shinto; Edward J. Jurji of Islam; and Rabbi Abra- 
1am A. Neuman of Judaism. The editor wisely divided the writing on 
christianity among three men. For once Eastern Orthodoxy gets adequate 
reatment, and that is all to the good. Joseph L. Hromadka, formerly of the 
University of Prague, contributes that chapter. Father Gerald G. Walsh, 
}.J., of Fordham University, writes on Roman Catholicism, and Dr. John 
A. Mackay on Protestantism. 

As might be expected the chapters are uneven in quality, not so much 
rom the standpoint of scholarship as of readability. Some are rather 
uighly technical and presuppose more of a knowledge of the religion dis- 
cussed than most readers who use the book will have; for it is not complete 
enough for advanced students of religions. Also, it seems to the reviewer that 
nore stress is placed on the theological aspects of the various religions than 
s necessary or perhaps even wise. To be sure each has a theology and it is 
mportant to know it; but the religions are also a way of life, and they grow 
gut of life. ‘This is not apparent enough in some of the chapters. 

It is inevitable, as our world becomes more and more one world, that 
nen will become better acquainted. Certainly religion is important enough 
1 factor in our respective cultures that we should want to know what we 
sach believe and how we worship. Such books as this are therefore greatly 
1eeded, and will continue to appear. It is to be hoped that this volume will 
ye widely read not only here in America but around the world. 

When the reviewer first began to give a course in the literature of the 
WNorld’s Religions there was not a single-volume anthology that was any- 
where near adequate. It was necessary to use the many-volume sets of trans- 
ations. Now one could give such a course using only the recent collections 
hat have been edited by different scholars. This means that such courses 
ould now be given in small colleges whose libraries could ill afford the 
xpensive sets formerly required. While no one of the collections is itself 
dequate, one could, by using several of them, make out very well indeed. 

What should go into such an anthology? No two editors agree exactly. 
Nhat sort of balance should be preserved in choosing from the various 
criptures? Should one take only the nobler, more exalted passages? Or 
hould he choose material that would give one a good idea of the total scope 
ff each religious literature? It is clear that no editor is going to satisfy all 
lis readers. He simply has to make up his mind what he wants to do, and 
nake his selections accordingly. 

With respect to the present collection Lewis Browne says that he “tried 
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to gather up all that seems to me most vital in the world’s holy books, a 
that is most enlightening in them and therefore most worth reading.” Hi 
“entire emphasis is on the ethical element in each religion, on the morz 
laws and social preachments.” Here, he thinks, on the moral level, the kir 
ship of religions is most marked. Obviously the particular choice of materi 
on these two bases reflects Lewis Browne’s general religious and ethice 
outlook, and another person using the same criteria might have chose 
quite different passages. 

He deliberately omits to quote from Jainism, Sikhism, and Shinto 2 
well as more modern faiths, on the ground that they are of less historicz 
importance than the rest, including the Egyptian and Babylonian faith 
from which he does include important material. 

Some will quarrel with the relative amounts of space given to each ré 
ligion. Hinduism gets seventy-six pages, Buddhism the same; China’s re 
ligions gets 138 pages, Judaism seventy-three pages, Christianity sixty page 
and Islam forty-four pages. On the basis of the criteria set up, does this seer 
a fair distribution? Many will not think so, but Browne evidently does, an 
it is his book. 

He provides brief introductions to each of the religions and to each majo 
section from each literature. These are sometimes over-simplifications ¢ 
the facts, but in the main are helpful. Now and then one finds inaccurac 
of statement, e.g. that Pali was the language Gautama spoke. The autho 
provides numerous illustrations of the block-print type, such as he has use 
in others of his books. The book is well printed and bound, and on th 
whole is an excellent piece of editing and bookmaking. 

CHARLES S. BRADEN 


THE OVERCOMING OF HATRED 


Die UEBERWINDUNG DES HassEs, by FRIEDRICH SIEGMUND-SCHULTZE. Ziirich-Nei 
York: Europa Verlag, Swiss Fr. 11. 


RIEDRICH SIEGMUND-SCHULTZE, widely known as the head ¢ 

the most successful settlement house in eastern Berlin until the Naz: 
drove him out in 1933, has been an exile from his own country, and live 
in Ziirich, Switzerland. From there he has continued to give his devotio 
to the cause of international reconciliation, primarily through the Worl 
Alliance of International Friendship and the International Fellowship ¢ 
Reconciliation, of whose executive committee he is the president. 

His new book, here under review, is the first of a series entitled Reco1 
struction and Education of which he is the editor. It contains a broad di 
cussion of the ways to overcome hatred, culminating in an analysis of th 
collective hatred of classes, races and nations. The major part of the boo 
represents a study of the ethical-philosophical teachings of the great thinl 
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rs in so far as they bear upon the problem of hatred. An attempt is made 
0 classify or rather typify these teachings according to the degree in which 
they appear to reflect representative ways of overcoming hatred. Hatred is 
defined as wishing evil upon one’s fellow man with the intent to destroy 
aim. This whole discussion, which begins with the Greeks and ends with 
Freud and the psychoanalysts, is pretty uneven and, on the whole, rather 
abstract and lifeless. The reason for this is probably that none of the think- 
ers examined has dealt specifically with the problem of hatred. It is, there- 
‘ore, an artificial undertaking to analyze them in the light of this problem. 
Siegmund-Schultze’s purpose seems to be to demonstrate the insufficiency 
of the ways of overcoming hatred which can be learned from the great 
philosophical teachers of the race, in order that he might then place against 
this negative result the assertion that only the New Testament deals realis- 
ically and constructively with the problem of hatred. Forgiveness and 
merciful reconciliation are the only ways by which we can overcome atti- 
tudes of hatred in ourselves and in our enemies. This is the point of the 
whole argument. 

‘There can be no doubt that the book very effectively shows the superior- 
ity of the religious ethic of the Testament over all other teachings. It would 
nave been desirable, however, if the author had shown why this high 
ethic has not been fully observed in the course of Christian history. It is 
sertainly not enough for him to say that Christians ought to be truly Chris- 
jan. 

His own concluding analysis of the great collective hatreds of the day 
loes not clearly show how he himself sees the actualization of the Christian 
ife of reconciliation in our own time. 

- Indeed one must raise certain very serious questions about the historical 
ind sociological adequacy of what he has to say about classes, races and 
vations. Particularly his remarks on the problem of anti-Semitism are dis- 
ippointing. 

WILHELM PAUCK 


A PHILOSOPHER PSYCHOLOGIZES 
Tue REALM oF PERSONALITY, Dy DENISON Maurice ALLAN. A bingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, $2.50. 
HERE was once a time when philosophers taught psychology and psy- 
chologists taught philosophy. It is perhaps unfortunate that this time is 
1ow past. Psychology might well benefit from the broader horizons of the 
hilosopher and philosophy from the hard-headed empiricism of the 
sychologist. We may therefore welcome this book on personality, written 
s it is by a philosopher who teaches psychology and is also interested in 
eligion. 
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The various chapters of this book were originally lectures given befor 
the Union Theological Seminary in Virginia under the James Sprun 
lectureship. In keeping with this setting they seek to show that a concey 
tion of personality is today unfolding which is approaching rather tha: 
receding from the original Christian view. The author lays particula 
stress upon the doctrine of levels, or emergent evolution, as the most frui 
ful synthesis of the facts of psychology and the truths of Christianity. I 
the final chapter he attempts to show that the contemporary emphas: 
upon the integrative power of the brain is not inconsistent with the Chri 
tian belief in immortality. 

In his handling of his material Professor Allen shows himself primaril 
a philosopher. He makes little use of the empirical approach. His startin 
point is a consideration of the rival views of personality — naturalistic 
humanistic and transcendental — and throughout he seeks to synthesiz 
and interpret the findings of other workers. The book gives evidence « 
wide reading. He has been particularly influenced by Gordon Allport; als 
by McDougall, William James, Bergson, Hocking, Perry and Whitehead. 

From the standpoint of this reviewer the treatment of the social facto 
in the formation of the personality is inadequate. He was also disappointe 
in the chapter on “Conflicts of Personality.” It was just another summat 
of what Freud and Jung and Adler and Morton Prince had to say and h 
own interpolated illustration showed little grasp of the problems involve 
in the neuroses and psychoses. Disappointing also was Professor Allan 
discussion of the “Curative Energies of the Mind.” He was apparently wu 
aware of the important work which has been done in the field of psych 
somatic medicine during the past fifteen years. 

‘The most interesting chapter is the one on the “Creative Aspects of tl 
Personality.” In this he gives recognition to the creative potentialities « 
ordinary minds and to the genius which lies latent in many. 

It can hardly be claimed that this book represents an important new co! 
tribution. It is, however, well written and informative and gives eviden 
of much painstaking work. 


ANTON T. BoIsEN 


MINISTERING TO THE INNER LIFE 


PROBLEMS IN RELIGION AND Lire: A MANUAL For Pastors, by ANTON ° 
Boisen. A bingdon-Cokesbury Press, $1.50. 

Bi ae Huroes, by Sipney W. Powerit. Abingdon-Cokesbury Pre 

OTH mental illness and religion deal with the inner life. When tl 

most competent religious researcher in the field of mental illness sut 

up his observations on what steps ministers can take to help people’s inn 
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ves, we may expect a helpful book. At one time or another Anton T. 
oisen has been a mental hospital chaplain, theological school teacher, 
iral minister, sociological surveyor, forester, teacher of languages, as well 
a spiritual physician to hundreds of the well-adjusted people that pastors 
id theological students are supposed to be, and to an equal number of the 
oorly adjusted people that mental hospital patients are supposed to be. 
is no mere quip, but an important truth, that Dr. Boisen seems to have 
armed concerning the depths and heights of the human spirit about 
qually from theological students, disturbed mental patients, and members 
f the eruptive religious sects. 

This present little volume is based on a soundly democratic premise — 
vat to improve his skill and knowledge in helping people the pastor must 
elp himself. The author does not deny that he may at times need inspira- 
on; but he needs also and primarily methods and techniques for learning 
) improve his work on the job. He has clinical experience all the time. 
le learns from it in any case. But if he is a bit more systematic, he may 
earn twice as much. This book suggests certain ways in which he can make 
is observations count more significantly. It is filled with outlines for co- 
perative study by a group of ministers. It is profitable to read, but still 
10re profitable if used as the author intends — as a springboard for making 
aily pastoral experience teach us more. 

Life’s High Hurdles, by the minister of the First Baptist Church of St. 
aul, is an inspirational volume based on the experience of many handi- 
apped people in overcoming their difficulty. It is popularly and enter- 
ainingly written, full of illustrations both from history and from the au- 
hor’s contemporary acquaintance. The essence of its message may be 
ummed up in two quotations. 

Don’t give in to your handicap. Though the odds may be against you, nothing 
an stand in the way of the determined will to win. . . . Life is struggle. The 
trruggle makes us strong. Let us welcome it and look upon life as a challenge to 
ise above all barriers and engage in a difficult and fascinating game. 

The book does very well what it sets out to do. And I think there can 
no argument that identification of ourselves with someone who has had 
o face problems we know are at least as great as ours can be a powerful 
timulus to get “over the hump.” But I have never been convinced that the 
erbal stories as so often given by ministers do have the result of identify- 
ng the hearer with the person who conquered. Such stories are just as 
ikely to increase the person’s sense of discouragement; for he feels the 
eople being discussed were somehow great people and he is just an or- 
inary fellow. It also makes a difference who tells'the story, how it is told, 
nd whether it is told mainly to show a happy ending or mainly to suggest 
hat there isa process whereby a happy ending might be found. 

An illustration of the importance of these differences may be found in 
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Alcoholics Anonymous. A preacher who tells an alcoholic he “was onc 
tempted by strong drink, or that so and so overcame the alcohol habit,” ma 
be listened to politely but he won’t ring the bell. A member of Alcoholic 
Anonymous, however, may not be listened to with any politeness, but h 
is likely to ring the bell. This is not merely, as the A.A.’s too often think 
because they “know.” It is because they are firmly convinced a man can’ 
be saved until he’s sure he is lost, that he doesn’t have to be told how de 
sirable cure is but that he can get there only by following a different metho 
than the old one. The basis of the identification is not that the A.A. mat 
has conquered alcohol, or even that he knows what alcohol addiction feel 
like inside. It is that he sticks with the alcoholic without being taken in b 
any of his resolutions that he’s given up the stuff for good. 

Dr. Powell, like many other excellent preacher-writers, may have evi 
dence which convinces him that inspirational writing actually inspire: 
If such writing can do it, then this book can. But I continue to think o 
the fellow who is low who will say, “I suppose it’s true all those peopl 
have done it; there’s more the matter with me than I thought.” 

SEWARD HILTNER 


CHURCH RECORDS IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND 
THE ParisH Cuest: A Study of the Records of Parochial Administration ii 
England, by W. E. Tate. Cambridge University Press, 215. 

N 1538 Archbishop Cranmer issued a mandate for the publication o 

the second set of Royal Injunctions of Henry VIII, requiring amon 
other injunctions “that you, and every parson, vicar, or curate within thi 
diocese, shall for every church keep one book or register, wherein ye shal 
write the day and year of every wedding, christening, and burying mad 
within your parish. . . .’’ Repeatedly enjoined in Tudor ecclesiastica 
articles, the order brought into being the now-familiar Parish Registe 
with not only its record of parochial vital statistics, but also its miscellaneou 
interesting and valuable entries concerning parish boundaries, local di! 
putes and events, reports of royal visits, and the general local reaction t 
the changing political and ecclesiastical scene in the sixteenth and sever 
teenth centuries. 

The order of 1538 warned that “for the safe keeping of the same bool 
the parish shall be bound to provide of their common charges one sut 
coffer. . . .” For most churches this would be the old Parish Chest. I 
medieval times it doubled in service and was used as both a strong-box an 
a convenient seat for acolytes along the chancel wall. It could serve now : 
the “one sure coffer” for the safekeeping of the new Register, precisely as 
few years later, with a suitable slot cut in the top, it could be made to ser\ 
further as the alms chest required under the Poor Law. 
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In the course of time these chests became filled with a variety of docu- 
zents and records important to the better understanding of the local civil 
nd ecclesiastical administration. The purpose of Mr. Tate’s study is not 
9 provide a book of reference or a catalogue of particular parish records, 
ut to direct the student to the wealth of source material found in the chests 
nd to assist him in interpreting the surviving documents and records that 
e finds. In this aim the book succeeds admirably. Mr. Tate divides the 
ocuments which are to be found into two classes: “records mainly ec- 
lesiastical’” — Parish Registers, accounts of churchwardens, records of pa- 
ochial charities, glebe administration, tithe returns, a few miscellaneous 
otes of ecclesiastical interest; and “records mainly civil’ — those of highway 
Aaintenance, poor law administration, constables’ accounts, enclosures, 
nd vestry minutes. Each type of record is adequately illustrated from a 
vide variety of sources. The author provides the student with invaluable 
ids in the shape of a glossary of technical terms, some appendices useful to 
he research student in the field, a bibliography of the principal books deal- 
ng with the topics covered, and (what is most useful) an adequate index. 

Perhaps the most notable features of Mr. ‘Tate’s study are the skill and 
nowledge in which he relates the local material to the wider background 
ff civil and ecclesiastical legislation which it reflects upon the parochial 
cene. The records of the chests are not self-explanatory. They need the 
ind of interpretation the author’s competence in the general field of social 
listory enables him to give. 

PowEL MiLLts DAWLEY 


[THE LESSON OF PAST FAILURES FOR WORLD ORDER 
THE PHILosopHY OF WAR AND PEACE, by ALBERT C. KNupson. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, $2.50. 
HE one essential presupposition of the struggle for world peace,” writes 
Dr. Knudson, “is the confident belief in such a degree of human free- 
lom and moral responsibility as will make possible a permanent triumph 
yver those forces that make for international strife.” During these critical 
nonths in which the opportunity for pioneering a new and hopeful path of 
nternational fellowship through the United Nations is relatively good, 
t is more than ever important that this be said. A staunch conviction that 
nan can break the chains of past failures, can make a new beginning, is 
entral in the strategy for world order. Dr. Knudson’s orderly analysis of 
ome of the traditional arguments on the inevitablity of war may not kindle 
uch a faith. But it may help to make us more articulate about our con- 
Actions. 
The summary of some of the early speculations on a plan for peace, from 
Yante’s De Monarchia to Kant’s Perpetual Peace, will be stimulating to 
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many not familiar with the originals. Study groups, moreover, will no doub 
find the orderly pattern in the chapters on causes of war and roads to peac 
convenient for discussion purposes. The real trouble with the book is tha 
the analysis is too orderly, the pattern too neat. One does not sense th 
actual complex of conflicting cultures and interests, of fears and suspicions 
of misunderstandings and miscalculations, which constitutes our curren 
peril. Nor does one gain much guidance as to the equally complex world 
order strategy required to combat this present peril. It is no doubt true 
for example, that “the sincere desire for co-operation will produce co-of 
eration.” But it is equally, and perhaps more importantly, true that th 
actual process of working together on constructive projects of commot 
concern will produce the necessary sense of fellowship, that co-operation 


will produce the sincere desire for co-operation. 
R. M. FAGLEY 


OUR LORD THROUGH THE EYES OF A LOVING DISCIPLE 


A Piatn Man’s Lire or Curist, by A. D. Martin. The Macmillan Company 
$2.00. 


LIFE of our Lord published posthumously as this one is irresistabh 

suggests to one’s mind the Nunc Dimittis. For since penning thes 
lines the author has seen “the salvation” of God of which he writes, an 
however plain his writing may appear to the plain man whom he addresses 
he must see more plainly now. Dr. Martin died in 1940 after a long an 
fruitful ministry in the Congregational Church of Britain. He was not fa 
from the ineffable vision when he wrote the book. As he himself says, h 
had already reached the Delectable Mountains and he had a vantage poin 
from which to look backward over the years and forward a bit into th 
Celestial City or its environs. This Life, accordingly, represents matur 
thought, or better a view of Jesus which has “passed into wonder . 
the ever-open window of the soul’s outlooking upon Truth” (p. vii). 

The author accepts a critical method which makes Mark’s Gospel hi 
principal source, to which he adds contributions from the other Synoptic 
and “‘very little of St. John’s Gospel.” He has read the works of M. Lois 
and of the Form Critics, but he does not find them on the whole convincing 
The latter furnish us, he thinks, nothing beyond “interesting conjectures. 

He portrays Jesus as a person of ‘‘majestic”’ aspect, “a man of unusuall 
vigorous physique,’ possessing ‘“‘an inner life of the rarest spiritual quality. 
A casual glance at the narratives of the Gospels gives one the impressio 
that he was, at least, “a man of genius and of a special type of genius.” H 
“is not strictly speaking classifiable,” for “he was and is certainly beyon 
our ticketing”’ (p. 28). And yet, Dr. Martin endeavors —as all who e1 
counter Jesus must do — to “ticket” him! Indeed, to do so, to give “a po 
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ible answer . . . for our own age” to the question “Who was he?” is the 
srincipal goal which the author places before himself. That question, ac- 
ordingly, becomes the title of its final chapter. 

The author’s answer to this question is phrased to a degree in the scien- 
ific language of our day. He writes of Homo Heidelbergensis, Homo 
Veanderthalensis, Homo Sapiens, and the rest. With the last there emerges 
he fact of conscience and ‘“‘the ethical conception of Deity — God as Right- 
sousness,” particularly as delineated by the Hebrew prophets. He runs 
hrough the list of their great names: ‘‘What a progress in the vision of God 
these names call up in our minds!” and “how near they come to speaking 
what might be for us the final word about God!” And yet there is a flaw some- 
where. Their words are not entirely convincing. “What they lack lies in 
what they fail to be. Could a man only live close to God then the last word 
might be spoken” (p. 200). Such a man would be Homo Sanctus; that is, 
‘Man not only thinking and discerning, but Man entirely and powerfully 
z00d, Man who is holy as God himself is holy” (p. 201). It is such a Man 
that the Church has believed Jesus to have been, in the author’s judgment, 
and that is why he is “the Light of the World.” The reader is left to con- 
clude that it is also such a Man that is the object of Dr. Martin’s faith — 
“a Man who because he was holy passed into an eternal order and so be- 
came the fit object of our desiring, the Man we ourselves may increasingly 
derive from as we increasingly believe in him” (p. 202). 

What a gracious picture of a gracious Christ! Let it remain as a fitting 
apologia pro fide sua of a loving disciple. It is not wholly satisfying, but no 
portrait of Jesus ever was or will be. The Church’s spiritual colors are too 
lusterless to do it justice and the canvas of men’s hearts too frail to take 
them if they were adequate! 

Joun Wick BOwMAN 


A PARAPHRASE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT LETTERS 


Tue New TESTAMENT LETTERS PREFACED AND PARAPHRASED, by J. W. C. WAND. 
Oxford University Press, $3.00. 


HE Gospel and the Letter are the two characteristic forms of New 

Testament literature. It is really astonishing that all but six of the 
twenty-seven books are in letter form; indeed, we could say all but five, 
for the Book of Revelation not only contains seven so-called letters but 
actually has an opening (1:4-6) and a conclusion (22:21) in letter style. 
Obviously the faith of our Church depends upon a constant and vital con- 
tact with what these letters say. Yet for the most part they are not easy 
reading for the “average” Christian, who feels at home in the Gospels and 
the Acts and some of the “ethical” passages of the letters, but stands baffled 
before much of the real meat which the letters contain. 
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Bishop Wand, who first published this work in Australia and now issues 
a second edition from his new position in London, seeks to further the read- 
ing of the letters as wholes. He offers a very free and at times quite vivid 
translation which often expands into a paraphrase. To each letter is pre- 
fixed a very brief introduction which sketches the background of the writ- 
ing. Usually these sketches are familiar material, but at times, as when he 
says that James was “especially intended for the Jewish Christians in Asia 
Minor,” one wonders what evidence he could give to prove his point. The 
text is paragraphed, with verse numbers used only at the beginning of each 
paragraph. Some paragraphs have headings which indicate the content. 
Numbered larger divisions almost always coincide with our chapter divi- 
sions, but in Galatians this is not so. 

The work has the strength and weakness of a bold, original, and free 
rendering. It is not a substitute for a clear, idiomatic translation, but it re- 
peatedly grips attention by a new and stimulating expression. For example. 
in Romans 12 we read: “Don’t presume upon your privileges,” and “Let 
real affection vitalize your devotion to the common interest of the breth- 
ren.” Fresh, illuminating passages are frequent. 

On the other hand, such a translation will give only one of two or more 
possible renderings of difficult passages. Furthermore, it is inevitable that 
a free translation will arouse the reviewer’s ire at times. I am tolerant about 
“and society people as though they never went out” in I Corinthians 7:31. 
But “your poor little runt of an apostle” in I Corinthians 15:8 misses the 
point that Paul’s conversion and entrance upon the apostolate came at an 
unexpected time. In Colossians 4:11 “the circumcision party” wrongly im: 
plies that these companions of Paul regard circumcision as obligatory. In 
James 3:1 “‘specially severe criticism” implies human criticism when divine 
judgment is in mind. The real exegetical crime of the book, however, i: 
“To the Bishop and Deacons” in Philippians 1:1. The Greek word /here 
tortured into the form “bishop” is plural and refers to a group of official: 
who jointly lead the Church in Philippi. Such outright disregard of sc 
clear a fact is fortunately rare. On the whole, the book is based on gooc 
scholarship and instructive for reading and study. 


FLoyp V. FILsoNn 


HOW AND WHY CHRISTIANITY SPREAD 
AT THE BEGINNING 


PAGANISM TO CHRISTIANITY IN THE ROMAN Empire, by WALTER Woopsurt 
Hype. University of Pennsylvania Press, $4.00. 


DEV ROR HAYDE'’S title suggests a contribution to the literature o1 
the period of transition from dominant paganism to dominant Chris 
tianity in the Roman world. He has however treated a broader topic thar 
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his. He has produced a sketch of Roman religion and a history of early 
shristianity from the point of view of a classicist and student of ancient his- 
ory. His work is in effect a triptych; it begins with chapters on the old Ro- 
nan religion and the mystery cults, passes to a central section on Judaism, 
he personality of Jesus, and the teaching of Jesus; and concludes with chap- 
ers on the progress and triumph of Christianity, followed by an epilogue 
m Judaism and Christianity today. Appendices discuss the origin of Christ- 
nas, the history of Sunday observance, and “Was St. Peter in Rome?” 

In a work of this kind the historian cannot refuse to be also the inter- 
eter, and one can object to the combination only when the interpretation 
s concealed. Dr. Hyde is open to no criticism on this score. He is not one 
ff those who considers all religions equally true; he notes of the ancient 
Lomans that few religions, if any outside India, have more falsely divided 
he godhead (p. 11). His own point of view is that of a liberal Christian, 
vith about equal emphasis on both terms. In his epilogue he appears to 
onsider Protestantism merely as the form of Christianity most hospitable 
o liberal ideas. He adds an appreciative section on Unitarianism, although 
10ting that this cautious form of ethical theism has failed to rouse the deep 
nd widespread devotion of more traditional forms of Christian belief. He 
s one of those for whom St. Paul is the corrupter of Christianity, though he 
leserves some credit for universalizing it. Rather curiously, since the Paul- 
ne influence is criticized at a number of points there is no section which 
liscusses what the Pauline ideas were. The epilogue ends with the following 
omments: ‘Great numbers of the intelligentsia remain outside the Church 
nd the number is increasing. Only by modernizing Church beliefs can we 
lope to bring them back again within its influence” (p. 245). ‘The Apostle’s 
ejoinder would perhaps have been in the words of I Corinthians 1:23-24. 

The historical sections of the book summarize clearly and attractively 
arge amounts of source material. This is especially true of the opening 
hapters which do this extremely well for the various forms of Roman re- 
igion. The author is less at home in the study of the Old ‘Testament or even 
yf the New — or less confident. He modestly takes refuge in surveys of diver- 
ent opinions. One is a little disappointed in a chapter on the personality 
yf Jesus of which half is devoted to a discussion of the sources. The final 
hapters return to Christianity as a fact in Roman history and deal with its 
urvival of persecution and its passage to patronage and establishment, with 
yotes on the development of its doctrine and organization — the latter too 
ompressed to be very clear or quite accurate. Doubtless confusion of notes 
s responsible for having Cyprian beheaded by a Pope (p. 178). 

The higher critic of this book would observe that both Dr. Hyde’s schol- 
rship and his theology seem to have been formed by about 1910, and that 
ince then he has kept up with later contributions without changing his 
eneral point of view. He gives more weight to the mystery religions as 
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sources of Christian ideas and practices than most scholars would no 
since further study of Judaism has put things in a fairer proportion. TI 
Appendices are, like the historical chapters, valuable and interesting sur 
maries of sources — though they tend to suggest the assumption that a cv 
tom which has either a pre-Christian background or a long history insic 
Christianity is thereby to some extent discredited. In a work dedicated 
the author’s former students in the history of religion it is a pleasure to no 
that his standards of objectivity do not involve absence of conviction ar 
that his historical approach does not lead him to ignore the present-d. 
significance of the faiths whose origins he has studied. Still it seems unfc 
tunate that an Epilogue which professes to deal, however briefly, with tl 
present condition of Christianity should have nothing to say of the worl 
wide interest in spreading and applying the Gospel which has led to tl 
ecumenical movement, or of other significant developments which ha’ 
affected the life and thought of both Catholic and Protestant Churches : 
the last twenty-five years. 

E. R. Harpy, Jr. 


AN AUTHENTIC PROPHETIC NOTE 


THE CoMING OF THE PERFECT, by EpGAR DEWITT Jongs. The Bethany Pre. 
$2.00. 
ON Fina Grounp, by Harorp A. BosLey. Harper & Brothers, $2.00. 


RUE preaching has always been an awesome task. It has never bee 

easy. In certain periods it has been infinitely difficult. The present 
such a time and he who preaches truly to this age must call upon the dee 
est reserves of mind and heart and will. The continuing human adve 
saries — hunger, hatred, prejudice, pain — now stalk the world in unusu 
power. Rarely, perhaps never, have so many had such great need of cot 
fort, direction and hope, or turned with such expectancy to the pulf 
which stands “where the ways part.” 

As always God has not left himself without effective witnesses — prophe 
who speak with the authority which is born not of inherited creed or € 
clesiastical formalism but of relentless self-discipline, insistent sympatl 
and the passion of those who recognize “the high privilege and severe du 
of Christian ministers to confront one confused generation with the abs 
lute necessity of coming to terms with the will of God as we see it in Jes 
Christ 

The Coming of the Perfect and On Final Ground are volumes of s¢ 
mons and addresses which carry the authentic and authoritative note 
the true prophet. These are vascular words, “bled out’ for eager cong! 
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gations in the last days of the war and the first months of the post-war pe- 
riod. In The Coming of the Perfect Dr. Jones presents the fully ripened 
wisdom of the long rich years of his ministry. Dr. Bosley’s volume is his 
first book of sermons and they come in that seemingly effortless power 
which makes his preaching so compelling in conferences of ministers, in 
college chapels and in those places where the rank and file of us come for 
worship. 

There are, of course, marked differences of approach and style exhibited 
in these books. In Dr. Jones one finds the hominess and homeliness, the 
urbanity of spiritual age and culture which are the halo of him who grows 
old graciously. In Dr. Bosley there is the directness, vigor and eager search- 
ing of the farther horizons which are characteristic of strong expectant life 
as it “begins at forty.” 

There are equally well-marked similarities but they are in the agree- 
ments of diagnosis, the assurances of remedy. Each in his own way declares 
that the fundamental problem and the final answer is God. “Not by blind 
and lifeless law nor by caprice but by a whole series of interested laws which 
constitute His will for the world” is our basic problem to be defined and 
the promise of solution to be found. It may be man’s privilege to choose but 
“the alternatives are set by God.” Man’s failure to recognize this fact of 
God, God revealed in the fact of Christ, is the root cause of the tragedy and 
anxiety which beset him and not until he reasserts a faith in him will he 
begin “‘to feel at home in life.” 

The faith to which both authors call their fellow men must be a vital 
personal experience which brings the entire life of a man and the total life 
of mankind under the judgment, the justice and the mercy of God’s will. 
This is the “final ground” and in this the assurance of “the coming of the 
perfect.” 

These two kindred spirits stand together in optimism. In their proclama- 
tion of the ultimate triumph of faith in God through Jesus Christ there is 
no uncertain note. Each realizes that it calls for courage, patience and a 
willing spirit to assert “the right in down grade times.” But each has heard 
“the distant drummer” and finds in the reality of God that vision, serenity 
and power which justify a completely hopeful view of life. 

As one who for nearly thirty years has taught homiletics and for more 
than forty years has tried to stand where the roads divide, I join Dr. Jones 
with even greater satisfaction in saying, “‘I’d choose this way again” when 
I find myself in a company which includes the minister of the Mount Ver- 


non Church living “where the ways part.” 
Tuomas W. GRAHAM 
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A CHARTER FOR PROTESTANT RELIGIOUS EDUCATIOI 


Tue CyurcH AND CHRISTIAN EpucATION, PauL H. VieTH, editor. Bethan 
Press. $2.50. 
ie 1944 the International Council of Religion Education appointed 

Committee on the study of Christian Education. About half the con 
mittee (72 members in all, including 12 co-opted members) were profe 
sional workers from various denominational and interdenominationz 
boards. The other half was made up of theologians, educators, pastors, an 
distinguished laymen. In February, 1947, the final report of the committe 
was submitted, with various detailed reports from subcommittees. 

Professor Vieth of Yale, the chairman of the Committee, has prepare 
this volume as “‘a popular statement of the implications and findings of th 
study.” It is the report, greatly abridged, and rewritten for general cor 
sumption. Its purpose is clearly to bring before ministers and other leaden 
the present state of organized Christian Education with suggestions fe 
significant lines of direction in the years immediately ahead, 

The book opens with a chapter on the history and background of th 
various institutions and movements now taking major responsibility fc 
Christian Education: the Sunday School, Weekday School, Vacation School: 
Youth Movements. Next comes a discussion of Foundations of Christia 
Education in which basic propositions are stated and explained: the natur 
of man, the faith of the Church, and the principles of educational procedur 
This is followed by chapters on the Church’s Program of Christian Educ: 
tion, the Curriculum, the Family, Leadership, the Community Approact 
Agencies for Promotion and Supervision, and a short chapter of summarie 

What distinguishes this volume from other manuals which cover som 
what the same ground? In what lies its importance beyond the fact that it: 
a statement agreed to by such a large and representative group of leader: 
The answer is found, I think, in four positions which stand out clearly i 
the report. 

1. Christian Education is not limited to the Sunday School. It is th 
whole educational work of the whole church in its social setting in the con 
munity around. The program of the local Church will be determined by 
representative group after a study is made of the needs of the Church an 
community and the resources with which to meet those needs. “It wi 
touch not only the children and young people of the Church but th 
Church’s entire constituency.” 

2. ‘The center of gravity of the program developed here is the fellowshi 
of the faith; that is, the Church in its full sense as a believing, worshipping 
and socially active fellowship — the ecumenical Church of which eac 
separate congregation is a small but significant part. Dr. Vieth and his con 
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mittee have a world-wide outreach which informs every chapter of their 
eport. ‘They insist that a sound, theology is vitally important for all forms 
xf Christian Education. The theological sections of the volume are particu- 
arly interesting. In the chapter on Foundations, Dr. Vieth is obviously 
truggling to find common ground for Reformation theology, Catholic 
christianity, and educational psychology. The necessity for discovering a 
atisfactory relationship between them is clearly indicated, and the impor- 
ance of all three; but just how they will all function in a reconstructed pro- 
ram is not worked out in any detail. 

3. Ihe ordained minister is declared to be the educational leader of the 
ocal church. “Inestimable harm,” says Dr. Vieth, “has been done to the 
novement by the inability or unwillingness of ministers to take leader- 
hip in it, or the unwillingness of laymen to allow them to do so. The 
ime has come for the minister to assume his educational function. No 
me else is in such a strategic position to give leadership to the whole 
Shurch program as the minister.” ‘That the theological schools will have to 
indergo considerable reconstruction if the minister is to be competent for 
his is plainly stated. After deploring the “minor place” occupied by Chris- 
ian Education in the seminaries the report makes the bold statement that 
‘Christian education, together with preaching and public worship, pastoral 
work and Church administration, should presumably be the organizing 
enter for the seminary curriculum.” 

4. If the minister is to become the responsible leader in the educational 
novement, the chief teachers, according to this report, should be the Chris- 
jan parents in the Church. The chapter on the Family and Christian Edu- 
ation insists that the major effort of the local Church should be to help 
athers and mothers to learn how to share with their children the reality of 
he Christian faith. This would involve far more adult education and a new 
yrientation in various Church activities. The Sunday School and other 
‘outh organizations would then supplement but not displace the study and 
xperience of religion within the family group. 

These are then, I believe, the distinctive values of this book: the broader 
conception of Christian education; the recognition of the importance of the 
Shurch and especially the faith of the Church; the placing of educational 
esponsibility squarely on the shoulders of the minister himself; and the 
nsistence on the prime importance of relationships within the family. 

Adequate space is not likely left for comment on the multitude of practi- 
al suggestions throughout the volume. It is a manual for every local minis- 
er and committee member and could be read with profit by parents and 
ther lay leaders. 

One adverse criticism: too many things are taken for granted in the re- 
sort. If the Committee had included some outsiders — unsympathetic 
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educators, for instance, and social scientists — more basic questions might 
have been raised. The report is certainly not explosive, and not evaluative 
in any thoroughgoing sense. It would patch up our existing pattern of 
Christian education but not change it fundamentally. The lines of recon- 
struction suggested are, however, of even greater significance than is per- 
haps recognized even by the Committee itself. If they are entered into with 
enthusiasm and devotion, they will tend to break down the conventional 
institutional machinery for Christian Education now in use and give us 
something simpler and better. 
ADELAIDE CASE 


RADIANT ASSURANCE CONCERNING GOD'S 
ABIDING TRIUMPH 


EvIL AND THE CurisTIAN Fartu, by Nets F. S. FERRE. Harper & Brothers, $2.50. 


HIS is a second volume in a series in which Professor Ferré is undertak- 

ing to provide a systematic theology and philosophy of religion based 
upon his understanding of Christianity in terms of Agape as it has been 
expounded in several preliminary books. There is a uniqueness in all that 
Professor Ferré does that arises not so much from his theological presupposi- 
tions as from a remarkable unity of thought and piety. I doubt if there is a 
contemporary theologian who writes with as few sceptical inhibitions, who 
is able to pour out his soul with as much Christian assurance as he. ‘This is 
particularly true of all that he says about the eschatological dimension, 
about death and life beyond death, about the end of history and God’s tri- 
umph that is to follow. 

This book is very difficult to evaluate. The reader finds himself lost at 
times, especially in the first chapters, in a very abstract discussion carried 
on in what has come to be the author’s own terminology. When Ferré 
writes jargon, as he does at times, he allows his style to become careless and 
so many sentences are needlessly obscure. ‘There are, for example, sentences 
on pages 4 to 7 that will, I fear, discourage the reader who could greatly 
profit by what comes later. At other times Ferré writes under the pressure of 
real inspiration and many illuminating passages compensate for the obscure 
ones. At times Ferré feels called upon to embark on speculative flights, espe- 
cially those that deal with suffering in God, which are precarious in them- 
selves and which lead him to conclusions that are difficult to defend, 
as in the case of his conclusion that God suffers only in history, that is, 
in Christ. I know that this has good traditional support but it implies a 
contrast between the Father and the Son that is highly artificial — though 
here, as elsewhere, when Ferré gets into the most serious trouble he is deal- 
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ng with a real issue. On the other hand, in his discussion of the origin of 
in, he says more that is sound than this reviewer has found in any other 
nodern writer. More than the theologians who are most influenced by the 
evival of Augustine and Reformation theology he sees the positive value of 
ebellion against God and of its parallel, rebellion against parents. He says: 


Yet God also made us for fellowship. The content of our freedom can never 
atisfy us unless we live in positive, open fellowship with both God and men. 
Xebellion against God is necessary at some point in our lives if we are to become 
ree sons, glorifying Him out of love and gratitude. The time must come when 
ve choose for ourselves, judging even God [p. 33]. 


‘To understand the necessity of such rebellion in the course of the devel- 
ypment of a person and to see that full spiritual freedom comes when rebel- 
jon is overcome is to make an important contribution toward an explana- 
ion of the fact of sin. 

Ferré is very wise in emphasizing that we must deal with evil both in 
erms of explanation, inadequate as that will always be, and in terms of the 
xistential encounter of evil by which evil is overcome. Christianity, be- 
ause of its teaching about human responsibility, can throw more light on 
he problem of evil than any pure monism. If we see evil and suffering al- 
vays in relation to a “process” of fulfillment we are prepared to discover 
hat evil and suffering may enter into a larger good and be transformed. 
ut the evidence for this fulfillment is always fragmentary in this life and 
ve do not see the full meaning of evil and suffering short of God’s universal 
riumph in every soul — something which Ferré regards as the necessary 
onsequence of God’s love and power. ‘The Cross of Christ is the point in 
istory where the meaning of suffering is most clearly seen, but, as the 
uthor’s speculations about the divine suffering indicate, in the eternal life 
£ God even the Cross is transcended. 

In the course of his argument Professor Ferré says the most important 
hings that can be said about evil as a problem for Christian faith. Some- 
imes these are put in a speculative context that is less convincing than the 
nain argument. Often one feels that the author is speaking out of his own 
xperience of suffering and the result is genuine Christian witness. For this 
eviewer there is a weakness in the book that may constitute for others a 
ind of strength that is rare in these days. It is that the author sees evil 
hrough such radiant assurance concerning God’s ultimate triumph over 
vil in every life that the horror of evil as we meet it in human history does 
ot make its full impact upon him. 

JouN C. BENNETT 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


THE WORLD COUNCIL IN AMERICA 


HE Provisional Conference which drafted the constitution for the 
World Council at Utrecht in 1938, whose action was subsequently 
ratified by the participant churches, set up a Provisional Committee which 
ever since has been in effect the World Council and has presided over a long 
process of formation which will culminate at the first meeting of the As 
sembly in 1948. A third preliminary session of this body was held at Buck 
Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, April 22-25, 1947. Since the death of Arch- 
bishop Temple, the Provisional Committee has been presided over by the 
collegium of Vice-Presidents and the chairmen of the Buck Hill Falls ses. 
sions were Pastor Marc Boegner of France and Dr. John R. Mott. ‘The mem 
bers of the Provisional Committee attending the sessions were: Dr. 
S. F. H. J. Berkelbach van der Sprenkel (Holland); Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert (U.S.A.); The Bishop of Chichester (England); Dr. J. Hutchinson 
Cockburn (Scotland); Prof. Georges Florovsky (Russian Orthodox Church 
in exile); Dr. Douglas Horton (U.S.A.); Dr. Alphons Koechlin (Switzer. 
land); Dr. John A. Mackay (U.S.A.); Bishop G. Ashton Oldham (U.S.A.); 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam (U.S.A.); Dr. George C. Pidgeon (Canada); Mr, 
Charles P. Taft (U.S.A.);"“Dr: Henry P. Van Dusen (U.S.A.); Dr, Bel 
Vasady (Hungary); Dr. A. R. Wentz (U.S.A.). Newly appointed member: 
sitting with the Provisional Committee for the first time were Dr. G. Baez 
Camargo (Mexico); Dr. T. C. Chao (China); Dr. Rajah B. Manikam (India); 
Dr. Fritz Pyen (Korea). In addition the following sat as alternates: Bishoy 
Gustaf Aulen (for Archbishop Eidem) (Sweden); Dr. P. O. Bersell (for Dr 
John H. MacCracken) (U.S.A.); Dr. W. J. Gallagher (Permanent, for Dr 
Pidgeon) (Canada); Pastor Martin Neimoeller (Permanent, for Bishoy 
Wurm) (Germany); Rev. E. C. Urwin (for Dr. Flew) (England). Representa 
tives of the International Missionary Council, the Archbishop Athenagora: 
(Greek Orthodox Church, U.S.A.), the Metropolitan Theophilus (Russiar 
Orthodox Church, U.S.A.), members of the Geneva, London and New 
York offices of the World Council together with representatives of com 
missions were also present by invitation, along with the staff of the Ameri 
can Committee for the World Council. The presence of these broadly rep 
resentative persons momentarily located the World Council in America 
Besides taking action on the arrangements and conduct of the Amster 
dam Assemby in 1948, the Provisional Committee reached numerous majo} 
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lecisions which as precedents are likely to pass into the permanent struc- 
ure of the World Council. 

Member Bodies. Over one hundred churches have sought membership 
n the World Council during the past decade of its preliminary formation. 
[he newest to be accepted are: The Mennonite Church of Germany, The 
Jid Catholic Church of Germany, The Coptic Church of Egypt, The 
atriarchate of Alexandria, The Presbyterian Church in Wales, The 
-resbyterian Church of Korea, The Patriarchate of Jerusalem, The Patri- 
rchate of Antioch, Syria, and The Church of Greece. A point has been 
eached calling for discrimination in the issuance of further invitations 
o membership. The Provisional Committee accordingly amplified the 
onstitutional provision as to eligibility by requiring that churches 
ipplying for membership also satisfy such criteria as the Assembly or the 
entral committee may prescribe. As related to the younger churches, the 
riteria of sufficient size and development to act autonomously were 
hiefly in mind. The Eastern Orthodox Churches of the Balkan countries 
vho have previously been members of the ecumenical movement, will 
eceive a renewal of previous invitations and deputations to them will 
ye sent to reinforce the Council’s fraternal appeal. With respect to the Rus- 
ian Church long consideration was given to the difficult course of prelimi- 
lary consultations which have not yet reached a decisive point. It was voted 
o seek to establish more official contacts with the Russian Church. The 
natter of inviting it to membership in the World Council was referred to 
he Administrative Committee for action in the light of future develop- 
nents. 

The Basis of Representation. The provisional allocation of seats in the 
\ssembly on a territorial basis — 85 to the Orthodox world, 110 to Europe, 
0 to Great Britain and Eire, go to the United States and Canada, etc., was 
ybviously to loose a basis for permanent representation and had been found — 
insatisfactory in various quarters. The Provisional Committee adopted the 
ollowing resolution: 


Seats in the Assembly shall be allocated to the member Churches by the Cen- 
ral Committee, due regard being given to such factors as numerical size, ade- 
uate confessional representation and adequate geographical distribution. Sug- 
estions for readjustments in the allocation of seats may be made to the Central 
;ommittee by member Churches or by groups of member Churches, confessional, 
egional or national, and these readjustments shall become effective if approved 
y the Central Committee and the member Churches concerned. . . . 


This arrangement avoids the use of mathematical formulas as governing 
epresentation and fixes responsibility for the distribution of seats in the 
entral committee under the principles above quoted. It allows for the 
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possibility of confessional representation as desired by certain Lutheran 
bodies and for other realistic adjustments. ky af 

Reports of Departments. A major portion of the Provisional Committee's 
agenda was naturally devoted to reports of the several offices and depart- 
ments which currently express its on-going life. The variety and possibly dis- 
proportionate development at some points of the Council's increasing ag 
tivities gave point to a highly significant review and analysis of the Council s 
present structure. The constitution broadly provides for activities under 
commissions, etc., but gives no specifications as to their number or relation- 
ships. Due to the unforeseen exigencies of the World War period, the grow- 
ing structure of the Council has followed no charted course. A carefully 
drawn report of a sub-committee was approved inventorying the present 
activities and departments and defining the duties of each, with a view to 
presenting an orderly and effective instrument to the control of the future 
Assembly. 

Important Specific Actions. The wide variety of actions on specific 
matters were involved in the course of major decisions. The continuation 
of “Faith and Order” interests within the unified ecumenical stream will 
be determined in view of proposals which may come from the Continua- 
tion Committee on Faith and Order which will meet in the summer of 
1947. While mandatory provisions requiring churches to appoint a fixed 
proportion of lay representatives were abandoned in the general loosening 
up of provisions as to representation, resolutions were passed, intended to 
have the force of directives, which should secure an adequate number of lay 
appointments all up and down the line. 

Function. The Provisional Committee complemented its numerous 
specific actions by a fresh consideration and restatement of the basic princi- 
ples of the World Council of Churches. Its restatement appears in the fol- 
lowing declaration adopted on April 24, 1947. 


The World Council of Churches, composed of Churches which acknowledge 
Jesus Christ as God and Saviour, owes its existence to the desire of its member 
Churches to express their unity in Him. The Council seeks to promote this unity 
among its members and to serve them as an organ whereby they may bear wit- 
ness together to their common faith and co-operate in matters requiring united 
action. The Council does not aim, however, to usurp the functions which belong 
to its constituent members, nor in any way to control or legislate for these bodies. 
Moreover, while earnestly seeking the co-operation and unity of all the Churches 
that accept its basis, the Council disavows any conception of Christian unity 
which would require the establishment of a single unified church structure 
dominated by a centralized administrative authority. 

The Christian unity for which the Council stands is of a different order. The 
Council strives for a visible Christian unity such as was manifested in the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. It aspires after an expression of unity in which Chris 
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ans and Christian Churches, joyously aware of their oneness in Jesus Christ, 
eir Lord, and pursuing an ever fuller realization of church union, shall in 
mes of need give help and comfort to one another, and at all times inspire and 


chort one another to live worthily of their common membership in the Body of 
hrist. 

With respect to public pronouncements, the Council regards it as an essential 
art of its responsibility to address its own members on matters which appear to 
to merit their serious attention in the realm of thought or action, “not as hav- 
.¢ dominion of their faith, but as helpers of their joy.” The Council further 
ynsiders itself responsible to Jesus Christ, the Head of the Church, to seek to 
aow the Will of God upon important issues which radically affect the Church 
id society, and thereafter, in the name of Christ, in dependence upon the Holy 
oirit, and in penitence and faith, to call upon Churches, governments or men 
1 general, as the situation may require, to deal with a given historical issue, in 
1e name of Christ and in the light of God’s revelation in Jesus Christ the Lord. 


This decisive statement should lay any dread ghosts of super-Church. On 
1e other hand it is a ringing affirmation of the obligation to prophetic wit- 
ess on the part of the Council. 

The Call to the Churches. In their scope and variety the series of Buck 
Lill Falls sessions, involving as they did the Provisional Committee’s review 
f all previous joint and sub-committee action, was all but a full-dress re- 
earsal for the Amsterdam Assembly. Perhaps, however, more deeply signi- 
cant than any overt action or formulated word was the mood and tone of 
1e gathering. Opportunity for the knitting up of personal and ecumenical 
lowship was taken grateful advantage of both throughout the crowded 
ours of business and in social interludes. ‘The general mood of the gather- 
1g, however, was one of almost cosmic gravity and of weighty ecumenical 
esponsibility — most fitting in such a time in the world’s history as the pres- 
nt. 


ECUMENICAL RELATIONSHIPS OF THE 
YOUNGER CHURCHES 


_ FIGHLY important progress in clarifying and defining the ecumenical 
relationships of the Younger Churches was reached in a meeting of 
1e Joint Committee of the World Council of Churches and the Interna- 
onal Missionary Council at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., April 16-1 8. The session 
as largely concerned with the collateral issue of the relationships of these 
vo world organizations with one another, but touched at important points 
1e initiative and participation of the Younger Churches in the Amsterdam 
ssembly. The setting up at Cambridge in 1946 of the permanent Commus- 
on on International Affairs as a joint enterprise of the two organizations 
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was confirmed. The necessity of a process of their further drawing togethe: 
was recognized. Each, meanwhile, is to be left autonomous. Joint consulta 
tion will be anticipated on all important issues and additional joint com 
mittees for administration may be set up. : 

The core of the argument against the present organic merger of th 
World Council and the International Missionary Council is that the latte: 
is wider in its membership and less strongly ecclesiastical than the former - 
consisting of denominational boards and other Christian agencies; wherea 
membership of the World Council must be strictly limited to churches a 
such. On the other hand, it was universally recognized that the Younge: 
Churches must not be confused and vexed by the necessity of implement 
ing a dual allegiance to two world-wide ecumenical agencies. 

The most nearly specific solution of this difficulty was found in the deci 
sion at Buck Hill Falls that in all joint enterprises there shall be a mutua 
use of the titles of the two organizations — The International Missionar 
Council in association with the World Council of Churches, or The Worl 
Council of Churches in association with the International Missionar 
Council. 

The setting up of an East Asian office of the World Council on Asian ini 
tiative was discussed and approved in principle subject to further study. It 
the matter of memberships of the Younger Churches in the World Council 
invitations were authorized to a lengthy additional list; but it was decide 
to consult the respective “sending” churches as to what further nativ 
churches are sufficiently developed to be considered autonomous. The al 
location of their fifty places in the Assembly was deferred pending nomina 
tions from representatives of the Younger Churches. Decision as to these al 
locations will be reached during the summer of 1947. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE AMSTERDAM ASSEMBLY 


T HE enormous detail involved in adequate plans for the conduct of th 
first World Council Assembly may be judged by the fact that the Com 
mittee on Arrangements recently considered fifty-five separate recom 
mendations brought in by the sub-committees. The Assembly will be held ii 
Amsterdam, Holland, August 24-September 5, 1948. The decisions of th 
Committee on Arrangements at Buck Hill Falls largely hinged on th 
necessity of preserving the essential character of the Assembly as a strict] 
representative organ of creative corporate thinking for the World Church a 
well as its authority for the transaction of business. The discussion session 
will have before them the results of long and complicated processes of pre 
liminary study. Minds will be in the making. Most of the discussions in th 
study sessions will represent incomplete stages of formulation and integr 
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ion. Consequently, it is of the utmost importance that the role of all par- 
icipants be fixed and the conditions of creative corporate thinking be safe- 
suarded. ‘The Committee an Arrangements accordingly decided that select 
ficial consultants who have engaged in preliminary studies be admitted 
ind participate in discussions but not vote, and that in addition there will 
se a strictly limited group of observers. These will include from fifty to one 
vundred youth delegates who will sit as auditors only. 

Supplementing the formal sessions popular meetings will be organized 
or the benefit of the local public and visitors. The Committee requested the 
elease by the Interseminary Movement of Rev. Robert Billheimer to act 
is Organizing secretary for this important phase of the Assembly. The rela- 
ion of the press to the Assembly was a subject of prolonged discussion. On 
he one hand, the World Council obviously wishes to reach the largest pos- 
ible public and to utilize all the available organs of communication. On 
he other hand, the unique quality of the consultative process seemed to 
he majority to indicate that a completely open press coverage of the sec- 
ional sessions would not be advisable. A special committee to control rela- 
ions with the press, radio and motion picture agencies was therefore con- 
stituted. Its decisions are to be communicated to the member churches in 
udvance. The hope was expressed that a limited number of representatives 
»f the press might be admitted to all sectional sessions and it was pointed 
ut that, at most, any proposed exclusion would cover not more than seven 
yut of twenty-four sessions. A general publicity committee was appointed 
inder the chairmanship of the Honorable Charles P. ‘Taft. 

Thoughtful attention was given to provisions for opening and closing 
ervices of worship of the Assembly sessions. There will be no single official 
-elebration of Holy Communion, but four Communions open to delegates 
vill be provided according to the four principal rites represented in the 
Council, namely, the Eastern Orthodox, Anglican, Lutheran and Re- 
‘ormed. Addditional Communion services may be arranged for any Free 
churchmen who find themselves unable to partake sympathetically and 
vith full satisfaction in communion according to one of these four rites. 

The physical provisions for the Assembly as proposed by the local Am- 
terdam committee include the use of the “Concertgebouw,” a centrally 
ocated building seating 1,358 persons in its main hall, with an adjoining 
mall hall with a capacity of four hundred fifty for the ordinary sessions and 
. large number of still smaller rooms available for offices and sub-com- 
nittees, together with a reception and recreation hall and provisions for a 
yranch post office and bank. Other meeting places will include the churches 
yf the Menonite Congregation, the Evangelical Lutheran Church and the 
’.M.C.A. The great closing session will be held in the Niew Kerk, the 
Jathedral of the Reformed Church. 
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A budget of one hundred ten thousand dollars is proposed for the e 
penses of the Assembly. About three-quarters of this is expected to be co1 
tributed by the Churches of the United States. Half of this amount will k 
sought on a quota basis from the participating denominations, the r 
mainder from individual gifts. 


THE ORTHODOX AND EASTERN CHURCHES VISITE] 


DELEGATION from the World Council to the Orthodox and Easter 

Churches of Greece and the Near East covered some seven thousan 
miles and ten countries on three continents between February 5 and Marc 
4, 1947. The deputation was headed by Bishop Brilioth of Sweden, chai 
man, with the Bishop of Worcester (England), Rev. O. S. Tomkins, Assis 
ant General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, and Profess¢ 
Edward R. Hardy, Jr., of Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, as fello 
members. The delegation’s report to the Provisional Committee of tl 
World Council brought extraordinarily interesting details of informatio 
from churches with which contacts have been exceedingly tenuous in r 
cent years and indicated various degrees of promise as to future ecumenic 
interest and relationships. The Churches visited or contacted by the deput 
tion were the Church of Greece; the Ecumenical Patriarchate, Istanbu 
the Church of Cyprus; the Patriarchate of Antioch, Damascus; tt 
Greek Patriarchate of Jerusalem; the Syrian Jacobite Church; the Copt 
Church; and the Patriarchate of Alexandria. In addition a rewarding co’ 
tact was reported with the Fellowship of Unity in Cairo. The Committ 
summarized its experiences and reported conclusions as follows: 


We have renewed old friendships and made new ones among their member 
we have seen again what riches they have to contribute to our common und¢é 
taking and where they need the brotherly assistance of fellow-members in Chris 
Body: we have been the recipients of their generous hospitality and we recor 
with thanksgiving to God, these auguries of an increasingly close and heartfe 
Christian fellowship with them. . . . 

In concluding this survey of a visit redolent not only of ancient and classic 
civilisations but also of the history of the Christian Church in both glory a1 
oppression, certain reflections seem to us to stand out. 

First we are reminded of the historical roots of the Christian faith. We ha 
lived in the company of names which are of the essence of Christian history; 1 
have visited churches which were great before most of our countries had receiv 
the Gospel. It is with humility and gratitude that representatives of this ve 
new “Oecumenical Movement” record their warm and loving reception © 
representatives of churches which first gave to Christendom the meaning of t 
word “Oecumenical.” We, with them, affirm our faith in the Living Christ W) 
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is still Lord of history and in Whose hands lie all the issues of time, future as 
well as past. 

Secondly, we are reminded of the powerful pressure still exerted on many of 
our fellow-Christians by the compact and pervasive religion of Islam. In many 
places which we visited the bare fact of Christian survival is in itself a miracle of 
God's mercy, but cannot, for that reason, be taken for granted into an indefinite 
future. The fellowship of Christians is badly needed by those who continue to 
face that steady, relentless pressure. 

In country after country we were aware of the great importance of the U.S.S.R. 
[t is in fact of ambiguous character: there is the influence of Russia as a powerful 
political force merging, in a blurred way, into the attraction of those ideological 
assumptions of materialistic self-sufficiency supremely exemplified in the Russian 
revolution. Our visit to these portions of the family of Orthodox Churches 
threw into greater prominence the importance of that part of the Orthodox 
family which lives even closer to Russia itself. We do not need to urge upon the 
Provisional Committee that this completed mission of ours is integrally related 
to the World Council’s as yet uncompleted negotiations with the Church of Rus- 
sia and our resumption of relations with the Churches of the Balkans. The 
churches which we have visited would be, and were, the first to remind us of the 
unity of the Orthodox tradition. 

Finally, therefore, we urge upon the Provisional Committee a reconsidera- 
tion of effective means of contact with the Orthodox world. We are well aware of 
the difficulties, but we suggest that the time is ripe for the more effective en- 
couragement of Orthodox participation by the appointment to the central staff 
of an Orthodox member. Such a person, appointed say for two years from next 
autumn, could both act by correspondence and perhaps cover again the ground 
we have covered, fostering by personal contact the processes that have been set 
Peetraitins. « 

We end, as we began, by giving thanks to God who made possible and pros- 
ered this mission and urge on the Provisional Committee an abiding concern 
or the fullest participation in all the activities of the World Council of our 
yrothers in Christ of the Orthodox and Eastern Churches. 


BETWEEN THE TIMES 


N this and the last previous number, CuristENDoM has been devoting 

considerable space to a backward look. We have presented acute apprais- 
ls of the Oxford Conference in its normative significance, by the Hon. 
“harles P. Taft and Pres. E. E. Aubrey. Dr. Mott has reviewed what actually 
yas been accomplished toward taking the seventeen “next steps” recom- 
nended by the Edinburgh Report. In this issue Secretary Leonard Hodgson 
eviews a decade of the Faith and Order Movement. Articles in even longer 
yerspective recall the creative pioneering genius of Brent and Soederblom. 
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This summer completes an actual decade of ecumenicity since the Wor 
Conferences of 1937. Meanwhile we have been living “‘between the times 
If we are faithful, we will not cease to revere and learn from the provide 
tial leaders of the past, and will continue to put great stress on the endurit 
content and cumulative forms of ecumenical expression. But from now ¢ 
we shall all prefer, in the main, to look forward. Particularly, we will } 
steadily following the preparatory steps leading up to the complete organiz 
tion of the World Council and its new era of life following the Amsterda: 
session in 1948. 


